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The Widening of London Bridge. 


HE Bridge House 
Estates Commit- 
tee announce that 
they have deter- 
mined on carrying 
out, subject to the 
sanction of Parlia- 
ment, a scheme 
for widening the 
footways of Lon- 

sion Bridge ; a scheme which is illustrated 

tn a model which has been on view at the 

Guildhall, and in the diagrams accompany- 

ing the Report of the Committee on the 

subject. From this Report it appears to be 
now definitely decided that the widening 
only affects the footways; and the reason 
given for this is that, while the Tower Bridge 
has very considerably relieved London 

Bridge as far as vehicular traffic is con- 

<erned, the pedestrian traftic over the latter 

has in no way diminished. As the bridge is 
now to be remodelled it would have 

34 ft. 6 in. of roadway for four lines of 

vehicles, 2 ft. 6 in. in the centre for central 

lighting, and 14 ft. each for the footways, in 
place of the present width of 9 ft. 6 in. each. 

The Committee have abandoned the idea 
of adding cast-iron cantilevers and a cast- 
iron balustrade, not apparently, however (if 

‘we may judge from the wording of the 

Report) from any care on their own part for 

the appearance of the bridge, but because of 

4 conviction, which seems to have been for- 

tunately brought home to them, that such a 

Proposal would meet with the same opposi- 

tion as before, and they have at all events 

recognised the practical wisdom of proposing 
what they are most likely to be allowed to 
carry out. If the Bridge House Estates 

Committee had any real regard for the archi- 

‘tectural appearance of the bridge they would 

never have entertained such a scheme as the 

won cantilevers at all. As it is, they enlarge 
upon its practical advantages, but conclude 
that they will not be allowed to adopt it. It 
is well that we have got as far as that, at 





all events. 








The model shows, on its two sides, two 
alternative schemes for a granite corbelling 
to carry the extended footway. On one 
side the corbelling is continuous, in the 
shape of an assemblage of large mouldings 
carried along between the projecting piers ; 
on the other side it takes the form of granite 
cantilevers with an interspace a little greater 
than their width. The former design has 
been erroneously published in a weekly 
illustrated paper as the one adopted; as 
a matter of fact the separate cantilever 
design has been adopted, and with good 
reason ; it puts less than half the weight 
on the structure, and is more in keeping 
with its character; it is a kind of 
reminiscence, indeed, of the existing corbels 
or modillions under the parapet string course. 
We give a small portion of the arch from 
the drawing published with the Report, 
showing the difference, in elevation, between 
the present design and the proposed one— 
the drawing is a large one, and we could not 
reduce it sufficiently to give the whole arch 
on our page; and we give also the section 
of the parapet and footwalk as proposed, 
showing the side elevation of the cantilever. 
This is somewhat clumsy in form, and 
might be considerably improved. We must 
admit, however—opposed as we are to any 
interference with the bridge—that the design 
now proposed is less objectionable than 
we had expected. It is at amy rate monu- 
mental in character, and the projection 
of the cantilevers is kept within the line 
of the present projection at the piers of 
the bridge, so as to appear to some extent 
to preserve a relation to the existing design. 
The substitution of an open balustrade for 
the present solid one was of course inevit- 
able in such a position, for considerations 
both of real and apparent lightness. 

Nevertheless, when the best has been said 
for it, this will form a very heavy and dis- 
proportionate cornice (for such it must be 
regarded) to the bridge, and will very 
materially alter its appearance and what 
may be called its architectural! balance ; nor 
can a model on a small scale enable people 
to realise what the effect will be in execution. 


The scheme is better than might have been 
expected, but it would nevertheless be an 
injury to the design of the bridge, and we 
feel no conviction whatever as to its neces- 
sity. We have never observed that there is 
any such crowd on the existing foot- 
walks as to cause any material incon- 
venience or delay in crossing the bridge, 
but we were hardly prepared to tind that the 
schedule of test observations of the foot 
traftic, appended to this very Report, actu- 
ally negatives the Committee's own state- 
ment in regard to the increase of the traffic. 
From the list of observed records of the 
number of foot passengers over the bridge 
in twelve hours we extract the following :— 


Number of 
Persons Passing. 
February 6, 1875 ........0.-.s00... 95,085 
FMS 90, BDFD 20... c0ce.creseseccss 88,320 
pully 25. 189¢.........cccccccnscconss SESS 
November 12, 1900 ..cccococceeces 83,290 


Thus it will be seen that while the most 
recent observation, last month, shows only a 
very slight increase, hardly worth mentioning, 
over the traffic of 1594, it is considerably less 
than that of 1875 and 1879. Thus the Com- 
mittee’s own statistics answer their own argu- 
ment. It is odd that we have for years heard 
reiterated complaints—also we think much 
exaggerated, but still not without foundation 

~in regard to the inadequacy of the carriage- 
way ; this was always the point insisted on. 
Now that it has teen discovered that vehi- 
cular traffic is so far relieved by the Tower 
Bridge that there is no longer ground for 
this complaint, the argument is shifted to the 
footways. This is only in accordance with that 
spirit of meddling with and spoiling ancient 
structures which seems to pervade all official 
authorities in London. The Committee seem 
determined to lay their hands on the bridge 
in some way or other; and the old excuse 
having been snatched from them, they now 
bring forward a new one. The prevalent 
official idea seems to be—never let an 
ancient structure alone if you can find an 
excuse for meddling with it. The proper 
feeling ought to be—never meddle with an 





ancient structure unless there is absolute 
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Propesed Alterations to London Bridge. 





necessity for it. The necessity is certainly on the foundations, which, as the engineer 
not proved in this instance. observes, is a negligible quantity. But in 

Sir Benjamin Baker's Report, which is regard tothe appearance of the alteration Sir 
appended to that of the Committee, is of Benjamin Baker has a significant paragraph : 
considerable interest. He says that the «1 have seen many masonry arch bridges at home 
widening of the bridge by any other process and abroad which have been widened by corbelling 
than that of corbelling out would involve | out the footpaths, but although in some cases much 
some risk to the present structure. pat A has been ion ban oat ek cin make 

“If the piled fo ndati tended ' corbelling appear an in design, 
vibeation arising from the dciving of the piles saighs | oometet® success has not in my opinion been in any 


cause settlements, and I had for that reason to | mstance achieved. There is no doubt that the cor- | 


Scotland, and to substitute cylinder foundations. °P*" balustrades for the present solid parapets 
The sinking of cylinders or compressed ait caissons| W004 materially alter the appearance of the bridge 
near to the old piling of London Bridge might, "°™ 4% architectural point of view, and 1 think 
however, cause even a more serious settlement than ‘"** before any decision is come to on the subject it 
pile driving.” | would be well to prepare a model of the centre arch 
It is satisfactory to find that, in spite of some | ‘* bridge to a scale of say 5 or 6 ft. to the inch, 
movement i . : | showing on one side the existing arrangement, and 

ot in the piled foundations at an on the other side the granite corbels and open 
conly period in the history of the bridge, balustrade,as no drawing will enable the Committee 
there is no evidence of any settlement worth to form an opinion as to the real effect of the 
taking into account for more than half a_ alteration.” 


century past ; so that the bridge seems to Considering that this is the taneous 
have fairly come to its bearings, and it is| expression of an eminent sales whe was 
ertainly a point of wisdom, in such a case, | called in to advise only on the constructional 
quicla non movere. As to the additional aspect of the work, and who, as an engineer, 
weight of the corbelling, it is calculated to can hardly be supposed to have any strong 








“mount only to 67 Ibs. per square foot prejudices in favour of the esthetic view of 





the matter, we would suggest that this para- 
graph in his Report is of great weight, acd 
ought to receive every consideration, And 
in regard to the argument jor the necessity 
of greater accommodation, the Bridge House 
Estates Committee, as already pointed ou, 
have actually stultified themselves by the 
own statistics. Under these circumstances 
we hope that they will not obtain Parlia- 
mentary sanction to spoil London Bridge. 
+--+ 
THE L.C.C. AND WORKING-CLAS> 
DWELLINGS. 
ME of our readers may remembe’ 
that Parliament last Session 
passed an Act which enlarges the 
operation of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act of 1890 by permitting 
Local Authorities to purchase land outside 
their own area. If locomotion by rail oF 
tramways is to be of any real value in solving 
the difficulties in regard to the housing of the 
working classes, it is obvious that advantag® 
should be taken of the Act of last Sessio”- 
It is very satisfactory, therefore, to find the 
London County Council proposing already 
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to make use of this new machinery. The 
place which they have suggested for the new 
buildings is at Norbury, in Surrey, on the 
western side of the road from Streatham to 
Croydon, and a quarter of a mile from the 
London and Brighton station. The return 
fare for workmen is fourpence. In addition, 
there will, within the next two years, be 
tramway connexion with the lines of the 
County Council. 

It is proposed that the frontage shall be 
reserved for shops. On the actual plot there 
will be built §51 single cottages of three, four, 
and five rooms each, and 211 double cot- 
tages. The rent of the single cottages with 
three rooms will be 7s. to 9s, per week; the 
double, 6s. 6d. to tts. 6d., according to their 
size. Such are the outlines of this the first 
scheme under the new Act, which stands for 
early consideration in the agenda of the 
Council. 

The number of inhabitants in this work- 
man's colony will, of course, be large, and it 
is at once obvious that the success of the 
scheme must, to some extent, depend on the 
facilities which are given by the Railway 
Company for the conveyance of the \ 
to and from their daily labour. A mechanic, 
no more than a merchant, can put up with 
unpunctuality and slowness, He wants to get 
to and from his work as rapidly as he can. If 
the facilities for locomotion in a locality 
which is selected for working class dwell- 
ings are inadequate, it is pretty certain that 
workmen who are engaged at a distance 
during the day will not make use of it. 
Another point which has to be borne 
mind is, that a workman living in a corner 
of the outskirts of London cannot reach 
different places within the Metropolitan area 


orkers 


with the same ease as he can from a more 
; 


central point. A bricklayer is not like a 
City merchant; he has now to work here 
and now there. 
for one district in London; it may be very 
inconvenient for another. Thus it 
that this new departure is something in the 
nature of an experiment. 

A working colony, placed in what is in 
a sense a country district, will also be in a 
different condition from one in the town 
itself. Something in the nature of a town 
will soon, we may expect, spring up roun 
it. But a strain will quickly be placed on 
the educational system of the district, and 
the first need for workmen's families is an 
easily accessible and efficient elementary 
school. Another matter also which deserves 
consideration is the question of recreation. 
The shorter hours of the workman give 
greater opportunities for recreation. Is the 
inhabitant of one of the Norbury cottages 
to have anything provided for him in this 
respect? Or is Mitcham Common to be his 
only pleasure-ground? A cricket and foot- 
ball ground, and a reading-room and library, 
and a coffee-house at once suggest themselves 
a$ necessary appurtenances to an artisan’s 
colony pitched outside the Metropolitan 
area. For it is clear that colonies planted 
outside the Metropolis or the great pro- 
Vincial towns must be regarded in a broader 
light than ordinary workmen's dwellings 
erected in a crowded part of a great city. 
In the one case the Local Authority is rather 
Tunning against the tendencies and habits of 
those who have to inhabit these buildings ; 
in the other it is acting in accordance with 
their practice, which is to crowd into the 
‘owns, as near as possible to their work, to 





the parts where they may obtain all that a 
city can provide for them. In the one case, 
also, it is only an experiment from the finan- 


cial point of view; in the other it is ar 
experiment not only from the financial, but 
from the social point of view. 

It is most desirable, therefore, that great 
care should be taken by Local Authorities 
before they decide to build outside their 
areas, or what is certainly an excellent piece 
of legislation may not bear the hoped-for 
fruit. It will be desirable, also, for the 
London County Council not to multiply these 
colonies too rapidly, but to observe their 
results from that at Norbury before com- 
mitting themselves to large expenditure. We 
believe that years ago Baroness Burdett Coutts 
tended for 


they have 


built, at Highgate, small houses in 
hardworking and poor clerks 
often been found to be the homes of quite 
nother class. The stream of popular ten- 
dency sets strongly in these days towards 
the city, and it may be that the artisan will 
not care to go against it. 

While we are dealing with this social pro- 
blem it may be desirable to say a word on 
a letter from the Sanitary Institute which, 
we understand, has been sent to the mem- 
bers of the Government, enclosing a copy of 
the resolutions which were passed at the 
Conference on the Housing of the Working 
Classes which was held last July. These 
resolutions were noticed in this journal at 
the time they were passed. The two points 
contained in them are that the period for 
repayment of loans to Local Authorities 
should be extended to sixty years, and that 
the restrictions on building cottages should 
be relaxed by the Local Government Board 


These points are well worthy of being 
pressed on the notice of this Department, 
ut we doubt if the circular will have any 
effect. The proper manner of bringing it 


effectually to Mr. Long's notice is by a depu- 
tation. Cabinet Ministers, like editors, have 
waste-paper baskets. 





—_ 
ar 


NOTES. 
THE speech which Mr, Ritchie, 
the new Home Secretary, de- 
livered at the recent banquet 
to the Mayors of the new London boroughs 
pointed—not obscurely—to a more sympa- 
thetic policy on the part of the Government 
with the London County Council, more 
especially in regard to the water question. 
They should be allowed to pass all Bills 
which are reasonably necessary, and which, 
as the Council for London, they deem desir- 
Such in effect were the Home 
If this policy is carried 


The London 
Water Supp'y. 


able. 
Secretary's words, 
into action, it points clearly to the intention 
of the Government not to oppose the water 
plans of the County Council. It is high 
time London was left to manage its affairs 
without interruption from the Government. 
[he absence of municipal spirit London 
is owing in some measure to the fact that it 
is regarded as falling under the control of 
the Central Government. We hope Mr. 
Ritchie will be able to obtain the sanction of 
his colleagues to a policy of non-intervention 
in the municipal affairs of London. 


By the courtesy of the Engineer 
Proposed New to the London County Council 
Lambeth Bridge. J . 

we have had an opportunity of 
seeing the four sketch elevations which have 
heen made for the proposed Lambeth Bridge. 


ae 





These consist of a cross-braced bridge—a 
lattice arch through which the straight line 
of the roadway is carried; a suspension 
bridge ; a steel bridge of the same type as 
Westminster Bridge, but with fewer and 
wider spans ; and a concrete bridge faced with 
granite, of the same type constructionally as 
the new Vauxhall Bridge. Of these how- 
ever, it may be taken that the cross-braced 
bridge and the suspension bridge are practi- 
cally abandoned, as it is a condition 
that the roadway should allow of a trough 
2 ft. 6 in. deep for electric tram motors, 
and this of course cannot be got, in a con- 
struction where there must be cross girders, 
without building up the roadway on the top 
of the girders to an inconvenient thickness. 
t will lie therefore between the Westminster 
Bridge type and the concrete and granite 
type, and it is understood that Sir A. Binnie 
i$ in favour of the latter. So are we; West- 
minster Bridge is a weak though rather 
elegant design, and we have nowish to seeany- 
thing of the same type repeated. The sketch 
for the granite and concrete bridge indi- 
cates at present some of the same features 
which we have disliked in the original 
Vauxhall Bridge design ; the course of very 
heavily rusticated voussoirs, for instance, 
which serves to exaggerate the thinness of 
the arch at the crown ; and the sketch for the 
piers appears to present one of those large 
columnar appendages which we always dread 
the sight of; but it is understood that these 
are merely drawings to show different classes 
of bridge, and that the details of the design 
may be entirely modified in execution; and 
the County Council seem at last to have had 
the conclusion hammered into them that 
some special architectural assistance is de- 
sirable in designing a bridge, unless where 
the simple and unadorned construction is left 
to speak for itself. 

Mr. Laxcpon’s paper, “On the 
Supersession of the Steam by 
Locomotive,” at- 
tracted several railway managers and engi- 
neers to the meeting of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers last week. As some 
misconception exists on this subject, it may 
be as well to premise that if ever electricity 
be adopted on existing lines, it will only be 
adopted gradually. There will be no sudden 
revolution, and little extra capital will be 
required. li, as electricians seem to be 
convinced, considerable economies can be 
effected by the displacement of the travel- 
ling generator by the stationary generator, 
the shareholders in railway companies 
need not be afraid that the gradual 
adoption of electricity will diminish their 
dividends. Mr. Langdon is the elec- 
rician to the Midland Railway, and in his 
paper he estimates the cost of working 
the Midland main line between St. Pancras 
and Bedford by electricity. He calculates 
that the direct saving effected on this por- 
tion of the line, after paying the interest on 
the increased capital! outlay, would be nearly 
200,000/, per annum. In making this esti- 
mate he took the average working expenses 
of this line for the last twenty-four years, 
If he had taken it for last year the saving 
would be much greater, owing to the great 
advance in the price of coal. Mr. Langdon 
from the shareholders’ 
point of view, but the working of all 
our railways by electricity would no 
coubt present advantages of other kinds ; the 
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saving of three million tons of coal per the spark, so as to find the period of the| well-executed scenes of rustic |)(« 
annum, for instance, and the = sanitary/oscillation, this enabled us to find the] popular character and not Rindened ous, 
advantage of doing away with smoke|velocity of propagation of these waves, | very recondite sentiment pictu eg 
and  coal-dust. Mr. Cunningham, the|which is the same as the velocity of light, suit the general public and t! a ti | : 
manager of the Central London Railway, | namely, 186,000 miles per second. He] papers. The majority of the i - es 
agreed generally with Mr. Langdon’s| stated that optical absorption, and there- Fine Art Society are cee ae 7 
figures, but thought that they were some- | fore the colour of bodies, was caused by | Scape, and of a high codes as a i : ' 
what too favourable to the steam loco-|electrical resonance. Dr. Fleming stated be difficult to find a small he te 
motive. Colonel Crompton, who has de-|that Mr. Marconi had recently shown perfect in its way than the a rt “4 ; 
signed a large electric railway in Cashmere,|and explained to him some marvellous jtitled “Where the Bee eshe re = : 
said that his recent experiences in South | advances in wireless telegraphy. All the |“ The Singing Sands of Studiand y ; : 
Africa led him to the conclusion that the | wireless telegraphic instruments used in the excellence of the same kind: also «4 
e driver of a steam locomotive must be a much | British Navy are tested between the Ports-| Purple Moor” (3). Trees with : ine “ 
i more highly trained and competent man than mouth and Portland stations, a distance of | of sea form the elements in nae ° -<s : 
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4 ' would have a natural bias in favour of elec- | Marconi’s stations are at Niton, in the Isle of | Edge of a Pinewood ieticed B. — 
; trical power, and the other side of the ques-| Wight, and at Poole, a distance of thirty | Xc. We note en i ‘fr e a 
tion must not be forgotten. If Mr. Langdon’s | miles, so that the messages sent by Marconi} the one entitled “ Near dieters : 
ie 600 volts asa working pressure were adopted, | and the Admiralty must cross one another and in another way “Tuck 
i special precautions would have to be taken to| apparently without interference. Marconi Yaverland " (20) is a perfect | sale ean, ' 
i ; prevent leakage currents from the rails causing | has succeeded in sending and receiving two|an old country house. ‘1 bia 7 d : 
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Jumps or swellings here and there. Metal is 
not equally suitable, either, for all objects of 
household use—not for a fire-screen, for 
instance; it suggests the idea of getting 
heated, and in fact probably would get so, and 


therefore does not properly fulfil the purpose 
of a screen; and this one in fact (33) really 
rather suggests a dinner-gong in appear- 
ance. Among the jewellery designs are many 
charming and original things; we may 
mention especially the necklet in gold with 
enamel (104), bracelet in pearl, enamel and 
beaten gold (132), cloak ciasps in beaten 
silver with carbuncles (133), the necklets 
numbered 180 and 185, the necklet of 
Egyptian mummy beads with gold ornaments 
introduced (172)—the modern gold orna- 
ments with which the long beads are 
“sandwiched” are singularly delicate and 
pretty; and a bag in gold brocade witha 
silver and c/orssonne enamel medallion on it is 
quite admirable. We do not like imitation 
insects for ornament, such as Nos, 13! and 
152; and we may observe also that an article 
for use, even in the shape of jewellery, should 
not be too fragile; such an object as the 
“Pin in gold with spinel ruby " (151), though 
it looks very pretty, suggests the idea that 
it would be very difficult to push it into 
anything without injurying or crushing the 
little bars which form a kind of cage for the 
ruby, But there is much beautiful work 
here, and there is what may be cal 
better tone about it than about | 
jewellery; it is more simple and less 
pretentious in taste. 
— +4 

THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
COVERED SHEDS FOR FARMYAKD PURPOSES. 


THe following paper, as announced in our 
last issue, was read at a mecting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution on the 26th ult. by Mr. A. T 
Walmisley :— 

“The arrangement of improved farm home- 
steads and their influence upon agricultural 
prosperity was ably dealt with, in a paper read 
by Mr. A. Dudley Clarke, F.S.I., at a meeting 
of the Surveyors’ Institution in January, 1883, 
which was followed by a useful supplementary 
paper contributed by Mr. C. John Mann, F.S.1, 
and published in the ‘ Transactions. In the 
discussion which followed, the advantages of 
covered yards were thus summed up: Inthe 
frst place, they were economical; secondly, 
stock never did so well as under buildings 
where they were protected from the elements, 
provided care was taken to turn the stock out in 
the spring and summer to avoid making the 
stock delicate ; and thirdly, that one load of 
cake-fed manure stored under a covered yard 
was equal to three or four loads kept in 
an uncovered yard. All agreed that the 
approach to covered yards for the protec- 
tion of stock during ‘feeding time’ and 
during inclement weather should approxi- 
mately face the south, so as to obtain a 
maximum of sun and of air with a minimum of 
exposure, but that in the case of sheds for 
machinery and for implements the open end 
should be turned towards some shelter. The 
Chairman stated that many points had been 
raised upon which there existed differences of 
opinion, and that such points admitted of an 
extended discussion. 

The present paper does not pretend to arrive 
at any definite conclusions so far as arrange- 
ment of farm buildings is concerned, but to 
touch upon a few considerations of details of 
structures. Farming practice differs so much 
that buildings which would be really needed in 
one district or upon an individual farm might 
be entirely out of place in another. Farmyard 
buildings are indispensable aids to farming 

» but in the midst of the present 
financial difficulties which embarrass agri- 
cultural interests, it is questionable how far the 
¢rection of very substantial farm buildings is 
how justified, as it is impossible to foresee what 
changes of occupation may take place in the 
future, which would render them more or less 
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do not add, except in a minor degree, to the 
actual productive capacity of a farm. As 
regards implements, arable farms of a given 
acreage require more storage for implements 
than pastoral farms of the same extent. 

The design or shape of any building or 
structure for farm requirements may assume 
almost any form, depending not only upon the 
stability of the stfucture, but mainly on its 
situation and requirements, so that very little 
of a general nature can be said on this point. 
Many farmers advocate an open yard with 
sheds round it for storing cattle, as they con- 
sider that although there is a small waste in 
the manure, the cattle thrive better and are 
more healthy when turned out in the open as 
much as possible. Other more up-to-date 
farmers insist that the animals kept under 
cover in a shed, free from draught and amply 
ventilated, and built over a ncn-absorbent 
Hoor, are fatted quicker and at less cost than 
those exposed to weather. The manure made 
is also of greater valuc, as it is not exposed to 
the rain, which washes a large proportion of 
the valuable manurial constituents away. 
in open yards a suitable covering for 
a manure pit would consist of a rectangular 
enclosure surrounded by a wall of 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
high, except in the centre at one end, as shown 
in the fig. 5, and surmounted by a painted 
corrugated iron roof, supported on ff section 
stanchions standing to ft. high from ground to 
caves, oO a8 to leave the upper portions of the 
ends and sides over this wall open, and pro- 
vided with all necessary wrought-iron tie-rods, 
guiters, down-pipes, and fastenings. Exclu- 
sive of foundations and brickwork, the price 
delivered ready for erection is about ts. 5d 

per ft. super of area covered. 

The most suitable materials for farm build- 
ings depend upon local circumstances. Too 
much stress can scarcely be laid upon the 
proper location of manure pits and also upon 
the efficient drainage arrangements of all 
sheds. It is of primary importance to ascertain 
the various materials most accessible and the 
best that can be obtained in the district of the 
proposed structures, whether bricks, stone, 
cement, slates, tiles, timber, concrete, or iron, 
having regard also to the distance and con 

venience of carriage and the selection of the 
time most agreeable to the tenant, if, as is 
generally the case, he is to do the transport. 
Where bricks are reasonable in price and of 
near carriage, 9-in. brick walls upon proper 
footings with piers 14 in. wide under 
the principals are well adapted for single- 
story buildings. Concrete walls are well 
done in some parts, care being taken that 
the gravel or sand mixed with the cement is 
free from loam or clavey material. In a stone 
country a good rough rubble wall with drafted 
stone quoins, if the stone can be easily dressed, 
or otherwise with brick quoins, may be recom- 
mended, or where neither suitable stone nor 
brick are procurable, concrete may be used, 
either placed in situ in a plastic condition 
between timber sheeting and subsequently ren- 
dered in cement for the sake of appearance 
upon the removal of the boards, or the con- 
crete may be cast in blocks, and these blocks 
built up likeashlar. For floors of any outbuild- 
ing concrete is more suitable than flagstone, as 
joints in flags frequently become washed 
out. Flagstones crack, and the cavities so 
formed become depositories for filth which 
no broom can clear. Weather-boarded build- 
ings well tarred, upon brick bases, carried 
about 2ft. above the ground, are inexpensive 
in some places, and make satisfactory enclosures. 
Fig. 7 shows an outside covering resting upon 
four courses of brickwork, viz., a bottom course 
of 18 in. width, the next course 14 in. wide, 
both below the ground kvel, and a double 
course of 9-in. work above the ground level. 
In the case of a corrugated iron covering al 
the sides of the building, a galvanised iron 
flashing piece is indicated to be fixed around 
the bottom timber plate, which flashing runs 
up about 2 in. behind the iron sheets and re- 
turns over the top 9-in. brick course. A damp 
course can also be added by a layer of felt 
placed between the timber plate and brickwork 
below the floor level. Air bricks can also be 
built at suitable intervals in the upper portion 
of the footings. 

A cheaper plan is to carry the building upon 
iron base pillars, as shown in fig. 6, placed 
9 ft. centres and to omit the brickwork foot- 
ings. By carrying these pillars up to a height 
clear of the ground a store can be built with a 
strong floor, vermin proof. The price fora 








8 ft. to eaves and 12 ft. to apex of roof, con- 
structed on vermin-proof pillars, would be 
about 2s. od. per square foot of area covered. 
For corrugated iron work, self-supportin 
structures are, for sake of economy, pea a 
Trusses are dispensed with in curved roofs up 
to 30 ft. span, the sheets alone with light 
bracing being sufficient. Its form gives it 
strength, and allows it to be fixed in a minimum 
time. Up to 20 ft. span (fig. 1) a single tie-rod, 
slung up at the centre, is generally employed, 
the sheets being curved to the required radius 
and maintained in position simply by tie and 
king rods spaced about 10 ft. apart. In spans 
of 20 to 24 ft. (fig. 2) the single vertical central 
rod is removed and angle iron struts with their 
ends bent round for connexions are substituted. 
Comparatively heavier gauge sheets are 
introduced, and wall plates added along the 
caves to carry the sheets. In spans of 24 to 
jo ft. the vertical central sling rod is added, as 
shown in fig. 3, thus forming a kind of half- 
way design between an ordinary principal roof 
and the curved self-supporting roof described 
above. Above this span principals and parlin 
bars need to be introduced so as to form a 
complete framework on which to secure the 
shects 
A shed designed by the author shown in 
elevation in fig. 16* is furnished with a strong 
form of roof, 30 it. span, suitable for an exposed 
situation. Fig. 17 gives a plan with position 
of wind ties and siiding doors, the elevation of 
the sliding-doors and enlarged details of their 
connexions being given in fig. 18. The half 
elevation of roof principal and the half span in 
elevation of the end principal or screen end 
covered with corrugated iron carried on angle 
iron bracing, are furnished respectively by 
figures tg and 20. Details are also shown of 
the side framing, struts, tie-rods, and forgings. 
Where circumstances admit of the expense in 
a farm building this structure provides a sub- 
stantial enclosure of convenient size but where 
expenditure is an object, a roof at less cost than 
the corrugated iron roof above described can 
be built with curved timber trusses for 50 ft. 
span, such as that in fig. 21, can be easily 
erected on the following lines. Rise, 7 ft. 
Depth of truss at centre, 5 ft. Curved roof 
boarding, 36 ft. 6} in. radius. Radius of curve 
to tie-beam, 40 it. roin. Rafter of tie-beam. 
composed of battens 7 in. by 1} in. and 6 ft. 
long, fixed side by side, butt joints made by 
two battens occurring in the centre of the ad- 
joining batten Diagonal bracing, 24 in. by 
1} in, with packing pieces at intersections. 
Two vertical struts, spaced equidistant, com- 
posed of 5 in. by 2 in. battens. Purlins, 3 in. 
by 2 in, and 3 ft. apart (centres). Roof board- 
ing, § in. thick (to a curve as above). V gutter, 
gin. by gin. by rin. Wall-plate, 9 in. by 3 in. 
Principals at 7 {t. 6 in. centres, supported on 
wood standards with intermediate bracing. 
For the sake of comparison, fig. 22 has three 
timber cueen post truss roofs of 27 ft. 9 in., 
30 ft, and 26 {t. 3 in. spans respectively, and 
fig. 32 shows corrugated iron roofs suitable for 
4oand 20 ft. spans in exposed situations. The 
limits of time allowed for this paper do not 
permit me to do more than to present them as 
examples of actual work, but I shall be happy 
to reply to any questions that may arise in the 
discussion connected therewith. 
The cheapest shed that can be erected 
consists of timber framing to sides and ends 
carrying a self-supporting covering. Where 
timbes: rafters are introduced, with longitudinal 
battens fairly close together, from rafter to 
rafter, the usual bolt connexions in the side 
laps are frequently dispensed with, the 
corrugated irom as a weather covering being 
simply nailed to the battens and a ridge capping 
added. The cost of the necessary timber 
framing for such roofs, the rafters 5in. by 3 in. 
having collar braces and 2{ft. 6in. apart with 
wall plates 44in. by 4}in, the battens being 
3in. by t}in., would be about 6d. per square 
foot of area covered. Fig 32 show a com- 
parison between a slated and a zinc roof, and 
illustrates a corrugated iron self-supporting 
roof, each covering an area of tooft by 
25ft, the slate root costing about fs. 1d., 
the zinc roof 1o}d., and the corrugated iron 
roof 73d. per square foot of area covered. 
Where zinc is employed it is of great im- 
portance that the zinc should be pure. If it 
contain any iron it will not satisfactorily resist 
the atmospheric influences, and when placed in 
direct contact with brickwork has, under cer- 
tain conditions, been found to suffer corrosion. 











useless, Elaborate and expensive structures 


shed 25 ft. by 15 ft., suitable for a grain store, 


* For figs. 16 to 20 see sheet ii. of diagrams, pp. 516, 51>. 
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i { coal per|the spark, so as to find the period of the 


saving of three million tons © 

annum, for instance, and the sanitary 
advantage of doing away with smoke 
and = coal-dust. Mr. Cunningham, the 
manager of the Central London Railway, 
agreed generally with Mr. Langdon’s 
figures, but thought that they were some- 
what too favourable to the steam loco- 
motive. Colonel Crompton, who has de- 
signed a large electric railway in Cashmere, 
said that his recent experiences in South 
Africa led him to the conclusion that the 
driver of a steam locomotive must be a much 
more highly trained and competent man than 
the driver of an electric locomotive, These 
however, are the opinions of those who 
would have a natural bias in favour of elec- 
trical power, and the other side of the ques- 
tion must not be forgotten. If Mr. Langdon’s 
6oo volts as a working pressure were adopted, 
special precautions would have to be taken to 
prevent leakage currents from the rails causing 
damage to neighbouring property, not to 
speak of the danger to life in the cases of 
persons straying on the railway, which it is 
impossible entirely to prevent. The most 
serious question of all however, is, whether 
the substitution of a central power for a 
power carried by the locomotive itself would 
not interfere seriously with the elasticity of 
working of a great railway system. Central 
electrical power is all very well for a railway 
like the Central London, which merely runs 
passenger trains backwards and forwards 
all at the same speed and stopping at all 
stations; but when all kinds of trains, pas- 
senger and goods, are to be run at all kinds 
of speed, and complicated shunting opera- 
tions have to be carried out, an engine with 
its own independent power, which can be 
driven about like a horse, must certainly 
have very distinct advantages in working the 
traffic. 





Dr. FLEMING gave the second 

Spon oma of the Cantor Lectures to a 
crowded audience on Tuesday 

night. The subject was electrical resonance, 
and the lecturer illustrated it by many novel 
experiments. He first discussed the subject 
mathematically, and showed the method of 
calculating the period of an_ electrical 
oscillation. For his purpose he divided all 
oscillators into good electric radiators and 
bad electric radiators. With a good electric 
radiator like a charged sphere it was difficult 
to note the oscillations, as the charge died 
away so rapidiv, but with a bad electric 
radiator, like a circuit containing capacity 
and inductance, the oscillations were per- 
sistent. He mentioned the difficulties 
electricians had in transmitting power through 
concentric mains owing to resonance effects, 
and showed an instrument for measuring 
the frequency which worked on this principle. 
Electrical resonance is analogous to reso- 
nance in sound. Just as gas globes, &c., 
sometimes respond to a note on a musical 
instrument, so a resonant clectrical circuit is 
exceedingly sensitive to electric waves of a 
certain frequency. He illustrated this by 
putting a small lamp in series with a coil of 
wire and a Leyden jar, and showed how it 
became incandescent when electric waves 
fell on the circuit, a current of half an 
ampere apparently passing through the 


“thick glass of the Leyden jar. He showed 


the nodes on two parallel wires when elec- 
tric oscillations were set up in them, and so 
measured the wave length of these oscilla- 
tions. He mentioned that by photographing 


oscillation, this enabled us to find the 
velocity of propagation of these waves, 
which is the same as the velocity of light, 
namely, 186,000 miles per second. He 
stated that optical absorption, and there- 
fore the colour of bodies, was caused by 
electrical resonance. Dr. Fleming stated 
that Mr. Marconi had recently shown 
and explained to him some marvellous 
advances in wireless telegraphy. All the 
wireless telegraphic instruments used in the 
British Navy are tested between the Ports- 
mouth and Portland stations, a distance of 
sixty-five miles, and through hills six or 
seven hundred feet high near Swanage. 
Marconi's stations are at Niton, in the Isle of 
Wight, and at Poole, a distance of thirty 
miles, so that the messages sent by Marconi 
and the Admiralty must cross one another 
apparently without interference. Marconi 
has succeeded in sending and receiving two 
messages simultancously without the slightest 
sign of interference in the printed messages 
at the receiving station, several of which the 
lecturer showed. In Dr. Fleming’s opinion 
there is a great future for not only wireless 
telegraphy, but also for wireless electric 
lighting and wireless transmission of power. 





It may be questioned whether 
T oo “ Romney exhibitions ” are very 
good for Romney's fame, unless 
restricted to a small collection of his best 
works. Whatever Romney himself and his 
admirers may have thought, he was far 
behind “the man in Leicester-square” in 
variety of character and power of colour; 
and the present exhibition at the Grafton 
Gallery is, as a whole, a rather dull one, in- 
cluding a good many portraits which are 
heavy in character and deficient in interest, 
rhe large picture of “ Newton Discovering 
the Prism” is very fine in conception, but 
the head of Newton gives rather too much 
the impression of having been, as it actually 
was, “painted from a cast taken after 
his death”; it has not the expression 
of life. Nor is “Shakespeare Nursed by 
Tragedy and Comedy” a picture to delight 
us much at the present day, however it may 
have suited the conventional taste of 
Romney's time. The most interesting of 
the works in the gallery are among those 
which are large sketches rather than finished 
pictures ; “ Lady Hamilton reading a gazette 
recording one of Nelson’s victories ” (23), for 
instance, and “ Matilda, daughter of John 
Lockwood ” (36), a half-length painted with 
a freedom and spirit very different from the 
heavy flat execution of many of the works 
exhibited. The portrait of “Charles, 
Second Earl Grey” (27) is exceptionally 
good in colour; and the large picture of 
“Lady Hamilton as a Bacchante leading a 
goat” (69), with the indication of a stormy 
landscape asa background, is one of the 
really fine things of the collection, which as 
a whole leads one to the conclusion that it 
is possible to have too much of Romney ail 
at once, and that he is more favourably 
shown by individual pictures than by his 
collective work. 





Mr. Arthur “T the Society of Fine Arts is 
aoe a collection of water-colours by 

Mr. Arthur Hopkins which is 
certainly calculated to add to the reputation 
of this clever artist. Mr. Hopkins has 








chiefly been known as a painter of very 





well-executed scenes of rusty 
popular character and not burdened, 
very recondite sentiment ; pictures 
suit the general public and 1 “ist 
papers. The majority of the y 
Fine Art Society are, however, | 
scape, and of a high order as su It 
be difficult to find a small lands 
perfect in its way than the heath sce 
titled “Where the Bee Suck: 
“The Singing Sands of Studland 
excellence of the same kind; a! 
Purple Moor” (3). Trees with a lx 
of sea form the elements in other ch 
examples— “On the Pop of the € 
“Copper Beeches in Spring” ( 
Edge of a Pinewood, Studland Bay 
&c. We note also the fine « 
the one entitled “Near Haslemere 
and in another way “Tu 
Yaverland " (20) is a perfect 

an old country house. The 
“Bathing in the Surf" (1 

sea with two or three figures 
women in irreproachable bathing 
belongs to the artist's more u 
vorn, aS also “The Mermaids’ (4 
usual in such pictures, the mermaid 
too human in physiognomy—a 
place young lady with a tish-tai! 

to her; if painters want to m: 
(momentarily) believe in a merma 
should give her a character and es 
of her own, different from that ol 
Pictures like this, however, are hardy 
taken quite seriously; but the 

are truly artistic work. “The Mow 

a landscape with figures, is also 

as a composition. 





Messrs, Van Wiss! 
have on view at their 

at 14, Brook-street 
collection of pictures, some of whi 
what we call the “ dingy schoo! 

Dutch landscape, from which |) 
colour seem to be banished 
Sunset” by Dupré is, however 

sive though gloomy work; there 
little “landscape study “ by |. Maris 
“nude study ” by the same artist w 
dignity and power ; a figure-subject by 
two fine flower-paintings by M 
Latour in his well-known style, and a \ 
of Paris by A. Vollon, showing the | 
building on the left. M. Daumiers 
Quixote pictures are what we should 
bad jokes. There are eight small ( 
various degrees of interest; probably + 
works. 


The Dutch 


Gallery. 





Jewellery and Ta Fine Art Society 
Metalwork View a collection of 
Exhibition. original jewellery and 

work by Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Dawso 

the articles show an endeavour to 
original thought into work of this 
and to give to each object an indi 

interest. Among the larger objects are 4 


head; two or three wall sconces for canc 
or electric light, treated in grey stee! 

brass, which are very good though ex: 
ingly simple in design ; fire-irons and oth 


brass and forged iron” (13) with the plan 





surface of the iron merely beaten into some 


electric light standard (3) in bronze, sive’, 
and marble, the marble forming the | s¢, 
the bronze stalk terminating in a fawn* 


es 


articles of the same class. In some case 
simplicity is carried too far. We cannot see 
for instance, the beauty of the “fender '° 
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lumps or swellings here and there. Metal is 
not equally suitable, either, for all objects of 
household use—-not for a 
instance; it suggests the idea of getting 
heated, and in fact probably would get so, and 
therefore does not properly fulfil the purpose 
of a screen; and this one in fact (33) really 
rather suggests a dinner-gong in appear- 
ance. Among the jewellery designs are many 
charming and original things; we 
mention especially the necklet in gold with 
enamel (104), bracelet in pearl, enamel and 
beaten gold (132), cloak clasps in beaten 
silver with carbuncles (133), the necklets 
numbered 180 and 185, the necklet of 
Egyptian mummy beads with gold ornaments 
introduced (172)--the modern gold orna- 
ments with which the long beads are 
“sandwiched” are singularly delicate and 
pretty; and a bag in gold brocack 

silver and c/oissonne ename! medallion on itis 
quite admirable. We do not like imitation 
insects for ornament, such as Nos, 131 and 
152; and we may observe also that an article 
for use, even in the shape of jewellery, should 
not be too fragile ; object as the 
“Pin in gold with spinel ruby" (151), though 
it looks very pretty, suggests the idea that 
it would be difficult to push it into 
anything without injurying or 

little bars which form a kind of cage tor the 
ruby, But there beautiful work 
here, and there is what may be called a 
better tone about it than about Frenc! 
jewellery; it is more simple and less 
pretentious in taste. 

THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 

COVERED SHEDS FOR FAKMYAKI PURPOSES 


THE following paper, as announced in our 
last issue, was read at a meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution on the 26th ult. by Mr. A. 7 
Walmisley :— 

“The arrangement of improved farm home- 
steads and their influence upon agricultural 
prosperity was ably dealt with, in a paper read 
by Mr. A. Dudley Clarke, F.S.1., at a meeting 
of the Surveyors’ Institution in January, 1583, 
which was followed by a useful supplementary 
paper contributed by Mr. C. John Mann, F.S.1., 
and published in the ‘ Transactions. In the 
discussion which followed, the advantages of 
covered yards were thus summed up n the 
hrst place, they were economical; secondly, 
stock never did so well as under buildings 
where they were protected from the elements, 
provided care was taken to turn the stock out in 
the spring and summer to avoid making the 
stock delicate ; and thirdly, that one load of 
cake-fed manure stored under a covered yard 
was equal to three or four loads kept in 
an uncovered yard. All agreed that the 
approach to covered yards for the protec. 
tion of stock during ‘feeding time’ and 
during inclement weather should approxi 
mately face the south, so as to obtain a 
maximum of sun and of air with a minimum of 
exposure, but that 


fire-screen, for 


may 


vith a 


such an 


ver 


rushing the 


is much 


in the case of sheds for 
machinery and for implements the open end 
should be turned towards some shelter. The 
Chairman stated that many points had been 
raised upon which there existed differences of 
opinion, and that such points admitted of an 
extended discussion. 

The present paper does not pretend to arrive 
at any definite conclusions so far as arrange- 
ment of farm buildings is concerned, but to 
touch upon a few considerations of details of 
Structures. Farming practice differs so much 
that buildings which would be really needed in 
one district or upon an individual tarm might 
be entirely out of place in another. Farmyard 
buildings are indispensable aids to farming 
Practice, but in the midst of the present 
financial difficulties which embarrass agri- 
cultural interests, it is questionable how far the 
erection of very substantial farm buildings is 
how justified, as it is impossible to foresee what 
changes of occupation may take place in the 
future, which would render them more or less 





or otherwise with brick quo 


do not add, except in a minor degree, to the 
actual productive capacity of a farm. As 
regards implements, arable farms of a given 
acreage require more storage for implements 
than pastoral farms of the same extent. 

rhe design or shape of any building or 
structure for farm requirements may assume 
almost any form, depending not only upon the 
stability of the stfucture, but mainly on its 
situation and requirements, so that very little 
of a general nature can be said on this point. 
Many farmers advocate an open yard with 
sheds round it for storing cattle, as they con- 
sider that although there is a small waste in 
the manure, the cattle thrive better and are 
more healthy when turned out in the open as 
much as possible Other more up-to-date 
farmers insist that the animals kept under 
cover in a shed, free from draught and amply 
ventilated, and built over a nen-absorbent 
Hloor, are fatted quicker and at less cost than 
those exposed to weather. The manure made 
is also of greater value, as it is not exposed to 


the rain, which washes a large proportion of 
n ' 

the valuable manurial constituents away. 

In open yards a suitable covering for 


a manure pit would consist of a rectangular 
enclosure surrounded by a wall of 3 ft. or 4 ft 
high, except in the centre at one end, as shown 
in the fig. 5, and surmounted by a painted 

wrugated iron roof, supported on H{ section 
stanchions standing to {t. high from ground to 
eaves, 80 as to leave the upper portions of the 
ends and sides over this wall open, and pro- 
vided with all necessary wrought-iron tie-rods 
gutters, down-pipes, and fastenings. Exclu 
sive of foundations and brickwork, the price 
delivered ready for erection is about 1s. 5d 
per ft. super of area covered 

The most suitable materials for farm build- 


ings depend upon local circumstances. Too 
much stress can scarcely be laid upon the 
proper location of manure pits and also upon 


the efficient drainage arrangements of all 
It is of primary importance to ascertain 
the various materials most accessible and the 
best that can be obtained in the district of the 
proposed structures, whether ks, stone, 
cement, slates, tiles, timber, concrete, or tron 
having regard also to the distance and « 
venience of carriage and the selection of the 
ime most agreeable to the tenant, if, as is 
generally the case, he is to do the transport. 
Where bricks are reasonable in price and of 
near carriage, g-in. brick walls upon proper 
footings with piers 14 in. wide under 
the principals are well adapted for single- 
- buildings. Concrete walls are well 
done in some parts, care being taken that 
the gravel or sand mixed with the cement ts 
free from loam or clayey material. In a stone 
country a good rough rubble wall with drafted 
stone quoins, if the stone can be easily dressed, 
ns, may be recom- 
mended, or where neither suitable stone nor 
brick are procurable, concrete may be used, 
either placed is in a plastic condition 
between timber sheeting and subsequently ren- 
dered in cement for the sake of appearance 
upon the removal of the boards, or the con- 
crete may be cast in blocks, and these blocks 
built up likeashlar. For tloors of any outbuild- 
ing concrete is more suitable than flagstone, as 
joints in flags frequently become washed 
out. Flagstones crack, and the cavities so 
formed become depositories 1 hilth which 
no broom can clear. Weather-boarded build- 
ings well tarred, upon brick bases, carried 
about 2{t. above the ground, are inexpensive 
in some places, and make satisfactory enclosures. 
Fig. 7 shows an outside covering resting upon 
four courses of brickwork, viz., a bottom course 
of 18 in. width, the next course 14 in. wide, 
both below the ground level, and a double 
course of g-in. work above the ground level. 
In the case of a corrugated iron covering at 
the sides of the building, a galvanised i 
flashing piece is indicated to be fixed around 
the bottom timber plate, which flashing runs 
up about 2 in, behind the iron sheets and re 
turns over the top 6-in. brick course. A damp 
course can also be added by a layer of felt 
placed between the timber plate and brickwork 
below the floor level. Air bricks can also be 
built at suitable intervals in the upper pertion 
of the footings. 

A cheaper plan is to carry the building upon 
iron base pillars, as shown in fig. 6, placed 
9 ft. centres and to omit the brickwork foot- 
ings. By carrying these pillars up to a height 
clear of the ground a store can be built with a 
strong floor, vermin proof. The price fora 


sheds 











useless, Elaborate and expensive structures 


shed 25 ft. by 15 ft., suitable for a grain store, 


8 ft. to eaves and 12 ft. to apex of roof, con- 
structed on vermin-proof pillars, would be 
about 23. 6d. per square foot of area covered. 
For corrugated iron work, self-supporting 
structures are, for sake of economy, introduced. 
russes are dispensed with in curved roofs up 
to 30 ft. span, the sheets alone with light 
bracing being sufficient. Its form gives it 
strength, and allows it to be fixed in a minimum 
time. Up to 20 ft. span (fig. 1) a single tie-rod, 
slung up at the centre, is generally employed, 
the sheets being curved to the required radius 
and maintained in position simply by tie and 
king rods spaced about 10 ft. apart. In spans 
of 20 to 24 ft. (fig. 2) the single vertical central 
rod is removed and angle iron struts with their 
ends bent round for connexions are substituted. 
Comparatively heavier gauge sheets are 
introduced, and wall plates added along the 
caves to carry the sheets. In spans of 24 to 
30 {t. the vertical central sling rod is added, as 
shown in fig. 3, thus forming a kind of half- 
way design between an ordinary principal rool 
and the curved self-supporting roof described 


above. above this span principals and purlin 


bars need to be introduced so as to form a 
complete framework on which to secure the 
sheets 

A shed designed by the author shown in 
elevation in fig. 16* is furnished with a strong 
form of roof, 30 It. span, suitable for an exposed 
situation. Fig. 17 gives a plan with position 
of wind ties and sliding doors, the elevation of 
the sliding-doors and enlarged details of their 
connexions being given in fig. 18. The half 
cievation of roof principal and the half span in 
clevation of the end principal or screen end 
covered with corrugated iron carried on angle 
iron bracing, are furnished respectively by 
1g and 20. Details are also shown of 
the side framing, struts, tie-rods, and forgings 
Where circumstances admit of the expense in 
a farm building this structure provides a sub- 
stantial enclosure of convenient size but where 


ngures 





expenditure 1s an object, a roof at less cost than 
the corrugated iron roof above described can 


be built with curved timber trusses for 50 ft 





span, such as that in fig. 21, can be easily 
erected on the following lines. Rise, 7 ft. 
truss at centre, 5 ft. Curved roof 

, 30 tt. Ob in. radius. Radius of curve 

im, 40 tt. roin. Rafter of tie-beam, 
composed of battens 7 in. by 1} in. and 6 ft. 


1 


I 

long, fixed side by side, butt joints made by 
two battens occurring in the centre of the aa- 
joining batten Diagonal bracing, 24 in. by 
1 in, with packing pieces at intersections. 
Two vertical struts, spaced equidistant, com- 
posed of 5 in. by 2 in. battens. Purlins, 3 in. 
by 2 in, and 3 ft. apart (centres). Roof board- 
ing, § in. thick (to acurve as above). V gutter, 
jin. by gin. by rin. Wall-plate, 9 in. by 3 in. 
Principals at 7 {t. 6 'n. centres, supported on 
wood standards with intermediate bracing. 

For the sake of comparison, fig. 22 has three 
timber queen post truss roofs of 27 ft. 9 in., 
36 ft, and 26ft. 3 in. spans respectively, and 
fig. 32 shows corrugated iron roofs suitable for 
goand 20 ft. spans in exposed situations. The 
limits of time allowed for this paper do not 
permit me to do more than to present them as 
examples of actual work, but I shall be happy 
to reply to any questions that may arise in the 
discussion connected therewith. 

The cheapest shed that can be erected 
consists of timber framing to sides and ends 
carrying a self-supporting covering. Where 
timber rafters are introduced, with longitudinal 
battens fairly close together, from rafter to 
rafter, the usual bolt connextons in the side 





laps are frequently dispensed with, the 
corrugated iron as a weather covering being 


simply nailed to the battens and a ridge capping 
added. Tae cost of the necessary timber 
framing for such roofs, the rafters Sin. by 3 in 
having collar braces and 2[t. 6in. apart with 
wall plates g4in. by g4in, the battens beiny 
3in. by 1} in., would be about 6d. per square 
footof area covered. Fig 32 show a com- 
parison between a slated and a zinc roof, and 
illustrates a corrugated tron. self-supporting 
roof, each covering an area of tooft. by 
23it, the slate roof costing about Is. Id., 
the zinc roof 101d, and the corrugated iron 
roof 7}d. per square foot of area covered. 
Where zinc is employed it is of great im- 
portance that the zinc should be pure. If it 
contain any iron it will not satisfactorily resist 
the atmospheric influences, and when placed in 
direct contact with brickwork has, under cer- 
tain conditions, been found to suffer corrosion. 











* For figs. 16 to 20 see sheet ii. of diagrams, pp. 516, 51>. 
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lilustrations fo Paper on Roofing of Farm Buildings.—Sheet 1. 


In Berlin a portion of zinc supported on a 
brick wail in the city market-hall was reported 
to have become pitted, and subsequent chemical 
examination of the bricks showed they con- 
tained a percentage of soluble salts which 
became acted upo by moisture in the 
atmosphere. Ordinary corrugated zinc cannot 
be recommended. For roofs of a permanent 
character either No. 14, No. 15, or No. 16 
gauge should be used in the case of zinc. and 
either 18 B.W.G, 20 B. W.G., or 22 B.W.G. 
in the case of corrugated iron. The weight of 
the corrugated iron (22 B.W.G) in the case 
of the shed shown in fig. 32, 25 ft. span, would 
be about 2 tons, exclusive of bracing. Good 
iron well galvanised, or ungalvanised and 
painted if near the sea, will last longer than 
thicker sheets of inferior quality, and with 
regard to thin sheets of zinc it must be remem- 
bered that a surface crack allows the com- 
mencement of deterioration, It is an erroneous 
idea that iron buildings do not last for any 
length of time. With proper treatment and 
periodical coats of paint, say every three 
years, these structures can be preserved 
thirty to forty years. Where exposed to acid 
or alkaline fumes, such as is occasionally the 
case in the immediate neighbourhood of covers 
to fold yards or dung steads, the galvanising 
may quickly deteriorate, and when once the 
galvanising is broken through the sheet 
quickly becomes perforated, whatever the 
thickness of gauge may be. A covering of 
copper sheets in such situations is preferable. 
The best protection under such circumstances 
for corrugated iron is to coat the sheets with 
good red lead paint or even a composition of 

tch and tar,a month or two after they have 
been erected, and to repeat this coating as 
necessary—probably every three or five years. 
lhe reason for delaying the application of 
this covering until after the ereciion is com- 
pleted, is to allow the sheets to become 
tarnished upon the surface, since they will then 
allow the paint to adhere more firmly than 
when it is applied to a fresh metallic surface, 
and the whole area becomes covered without 
risk of further openings being made for con- 
nexions. When, for the sake of economy, 
galvanised sheets are used it must be remem- 
bered that while the galvanising process 
protects the iron from corrosion, it also tends 
to render the iron brittle. Notwithstanding 
this fact, the author is acquainted with a 
corrugated galvanised iron covering which 
stood over the large area of the Borough 
Market, Southwark, for thirty years, when it 





was found to be completely riddled in holes, 
and taken down as being dangerous owing to 
the vibrations communicated from the railway 
viaducts which carried the roof framework. 

The value of the galvanised sheets employed 
for coverings mainly depends upon the quality 
of the iron. Although a certain excellence of 
quality is essential to allow the rolling of com- 
paratively thin sheets which shall be able to 
endure the corrugation required without risk of 
damage, yet it will be found upon examination 
that large quantities of inferior sheets are sold 
in the market which have minute cracks or a 
blistered surface. Sheets of this character will 
not hold the spelter properly, or if ungalvanised 
and painted the smallest flaw in the continuity 
of covering gives an entrance for the weather, 
with a serious result. Rust from the exposed 
spot spreads laterally under the covering, and 
when the rust separates from the iron the paint 
comes off with it. Charcoal sheets for galvan- 
ising are not an ordinary article of commerce. 
Ihe sheets sold by manufacturers at extra 
prices for galvanising and other purposes under 
the name of “charcoal sheets" are generally 
made of steel. 

Figs. 23, 24, and 25 illustrate a hay-shed 
with a corrugated iron roof 20 {t. wide con- 


| the tie-bar to the crown of the rool, a’ 
shown in the side elevation ihg. 23). ihe 
|} roof in this case is covered with Braby's No.2 
| W.G. best“ Empress” brand galvanised cor 
trugated sheets, laid with 6-in. end laps ar 
| one corrugation side lap, fixed to the caves ba 
| with clips, and to the crown bar with hook 
| bolts, and bolted to each other by means of 
| sheet bolts all provided with galvanised mate 
| rial and lead washers. Angle-iron crown pur- 
| lins extend from end to end of the roof, secured 
| to the crown of the gables by means of splicing 
iplates. Galvanised half-round wrought-iron 
leaves gutter is fixed along each side wit 
wrought-iron down-pipes secured 
| stanchions by galvanised iron clips are added 
‘but it will be noticed that their ends are 
leit free to avoid connexions to the under 
} ground drains. The ends of the shed can be 
| clad with vertical corrugated sheets similar to 
the roof. Gutters and down pipes should b< 
of ample size to facilitate clearance, and the top ot 
a down pipe should be provided with guards to 
prevent choking by leaves and dirt. When not 
galvanised they are usually formed in cast trot 
since this material, as a rule, will better resis! 
corrosion from the greater body of thickness 1" 


te 





structed in 15it. bays. The shed is i4ft. high|a casting compared with thin wrought iroo 


at the eaves, and the curved roof has a rise of 
4it. 6in. 
roof, as shown in the cross-section (hg. 24), is 
formed of angle-iron rafters with flat iron tie- 
bars. They are partly riveted together at the 
maker's yard, and are provided with a necessary 
shoe and splicing plates. The roof is carried 
on H steel colammns, spaced 15 ft. centres, and 
special attention needs to be paid to the con- 
nexions between the czlumn heads and 
the roof framing This form of  stan- 
chion is the best to adopt, where the 
colunins are liable to be knocked against 
by carts or the like. Where possible, 
they should be let in from 1 ft. to 2 {t. into solid 
concrete blocks bedded in the ground, and 
spur stones added. In the case under review 
the columns have angle bases riveted on to 
their feet, for anchorage into the concrete 
foundation. In each bay, between the heads 
of columns, there is alight lattice girder formed 
of angle-iron eaves bar, and spandril with flat 
iron bracing all riveted together, including the 
necessary splicing plates on the columns. The 
end frames shown in the end elevation are 
formed of angle-iron rafters, tie-bar, and 
uprights, with the necessary shoe and splicing 
plates, and have a stay of angle iron from 


The intermediate framing of the | 


jor steel gutters and down-pipes. An open 


o 


shed as described above could be erected to! 
about Is. 5d. per square foot of ground covered 
If side sheeting be necessary, the price 
include covering the sides down to a dept 
4{t. below the eaves would be an addition 
about 23. 34d. per foot run of covering. 
With hay and corn sheds head room is a co! 
sideration, hence the adoption of trusses with 4 
raised tie-beam, as in fig. 4. But in many 
cases they are braced, as in fig. 32, and covered 
with corrugated iron, carried at the eaves on 4 
wall plate, which may be of timber or of 1 
For hay-sheds it is always advisable to have 
the framework entirely of iron or steel, as, '" 
case of fire, the damage done will not be se 
considerable as if part of the framing were ©! 
timber. As regards the facilities of erection, 4 
light pole, a ladder, and a few planks, es 
a rope and tackle, are about all that 1's 
needful for a purchaser to provide. The - 
quired framework being riveted together sven 
to delivery, the chief labour in the erection 
lies in fixing the covering, for which : 
is important to employ an experiences 


; 


sheeter; but the handy labourers usually 
employed about farmhouses could erect te 





remainder of the structure complete. Suc! 
















| gutter hooks spaced every 3 ft. Galvanisee 
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staved between each of the couples by means 
of flat iron sway bars, the hay fork running on 
the bottom flanges of the #{ steel carrier. The 
price of a carrier delivered and erected adds 
3s. per foot run to the cost of the shed. 

Fig. 29 shows a simple arrangement for a 
coach house and stable, 4o ft. by 13 ft., costing 
os. fixed, or 38. Sd. per square foot of ground 
space. Fig. 30 shows a shelter for forty-six 
cattle, erected by Messrs. John Lysaght, 
Limited. It covers a space 8o ft. by 33 ft. 
and is a particularly cheap class of building 
erected upon timber uprights, without rafters 
or purlins and costs 190/. fixed or about 1s, 5d. 
per square foot. 

The corrugated iron sheet fittings designed 
by Mr. C, Thomas, consisting of saddles with 
concave washers to fit the corrugations as 
shown in fig. 31, can be applied to angle iron 
purlins or to joists, or to tee-shaped bars as 
required, and are supplied to order by The 
Metal Agencies Company, Limited, Queen- 
square, Bristol. Their use is calculated to 
overcome the leakage around the hook bolts 
sometimes introduced in the connexions, and 
io reduce to a minimum the dropping of 
condensation, by the saddle raising the 
corrugated sheet to the extent of about a 
quarter of an inch off the purlin, and so pre- 
venting the interception of the condensation 
by the purlin as in the old method. It will 
be observed that the metal saddle emp!oyed 
has a raised boss around the hole through 
which the hook bolt passes, and when 
the outside nut of the hook bolt is screwed 
down, the burr of the punched hole in 
the sheet is pressed into a concave washer and 
the corrugated iron sheet becomes embossed 
around the hook bolt without distorting the 
sheets to an extent likely to lead to leakage. 
rhe saddle also contributes to the action of a 
lock nut, thus reducing the liability of the nut 
of the hook bolt to work loose through 
vibration; and the condensation, instead of 
dropping under each purlin from one end of 
the building to the other, is conducted uninter- 
ruptedly to the eaves, rendering the centre of 
the floor dry. 





"hey ts Pies dt" 3 - . f 

The it imelle Pate nt Clip (designed to over- 
come the difficulty, in cort ugated tron roofs, 
of xceping the joints from ‘caking through 
the holt-hol Sj. 


; _Vhere possible, all lighting should be ob- 
-ained from the sides or ends of a building 
enclosed at the sides and ends, as roof lights, 
besides being somewhat costly, are apt to leak 
during wet and stormy weather. 

Ventilation may generally be arranged 
mainly under the level of the eaves, only a 
limited amount (if any) being required in the 
ioof itself. Nothing can be worse than a 
draught, especially a eross draught induced by 
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too large openings in the ends and at the sides 
of a building. Ventilation is needed above and 
not across a yard, The usual louvre ventilators 
seen in the roofs of railway stations admit 
snow in winter. By raising the covering at 
its junction over an intermediate purlin in wide 
sheds and adding a pile plate or ridge piece 
above an upper purlin, effective ventilation is 
evenly distributed along the whole length of 
the roof in lieu of the ordinary louvre board 
arrangement. Fig. 8 shows a system which 
can be recommended in truss roofs. A ventila- 
ting ridge is provided by the introduction of 
gin. by 2 in. woodwork, perforated and running 
the whole length of the ridge both sides, but 
there are very few roofs of farm buildings that 
provide a double roof to admit of this means of 
ventilation, and with self-supporting roofs it 
would be only practical and safe to provide a 
number of small ventilators at prescribed inter- 
vals along the ridge. Of course, with ridged 
framed roofs any amount of ridge ventilation 
can be given, either continuously, or by means 
of small independent ventilators at intervals. 
The double-horned ventilators shown in fig. 9 
are absolutely weather-proof, and can be 
readily attached to either curved or ridged 
roofs, The prices are 40s. with 18-in. shaft, 
and 25s. with 12-in. shaft. 

Strong winds or gales should be specially 
taken into account in all buildings standing 
exposed to their action, and extra precautions 
adopted to prevent the force of such gales 
getting under the roof, since the majority of 
accidents to light seli-supporting roofs are due 
to the lifting tendency of wind having free 
play underneath them, without being able to 
escape. In designing roofs it is sutticient for 
ordinary purposes to assume that there may be 
a lateral wind pressure of 28 Ibs. per square 
foot anda weight of snow equal to 5 Ibs. per 
square foot. These, added to the weight of 
the structure, give the total load to be 
sustained, and the working strain upon the 
material emploved under such circumstances 
should be about one-fourth, and should never 
exceed one-third of the calculated breaking 
strain. Wrought iron of from 20 to 22 tons 
per square inch ultimate breaking strain isa 
fair assumption. To specify a higher unit 
breaking strain, is to invite a manufacturer to 
deliver mild sieel, which for such very light 
sections as here needed would not be expedient. 

Continual progress is being made in the 
application of iron and steel to building pur- 
poses, and the demand for structures of these 
materials increases. This is not surprising 
when we consider the advantage which iron 
and steel possess, in allowing a building to be 
sent to the place of erection complete and 
ready for hxing, in the small extent of ground 
surface taken up by walls and partitions, in 
their imperviability to moisture, and the prac- 
ticability of rendering a building fire-resisting 
though not fireproof, and also in the ease with 
which a complete and thorough ventilation of 
a building can be arranged, and in the facility 
of removal and comparatively small cost of 
reconstruction in any other part of the farm. 

Rectangular buildings may be covered with 
roofs having gabled ends, or the ends may be 
hipped. The hipped portion is, however, 
more expensive than the ordinary parts of a 
roof, the framework requiring more labour, 
and the covering is greatly cut to waste. As 
an approximate rule, one-third should be added 
to the general price per square of 100 super- 
hicial fect for that portion ot the area which is 
covered by the hip. Against this extra, how- 
ever, we have to consider the saving effected 
in the material that would be needed if gables 
were used, sy simplicity of construction 
expense inay be saved. Smith's work should 
be reduced to a minimum, and welding both at 
the joints and other paris avoided as much as 
possible. So far as the site will permit, a roof 
should be arranged to contain a repetition of 
parts, as upon the extent to which this is 
effected the cost so much depends. A building 
divided into equal spaces, and in which the 
principals occur at regular intervals, is the 
cheapest that can be adopted. 

It is evident that expense may be saved by 
preserving as far as possible all existing 
buildings and making use of the existing walls, 
also by roofing in considerable areas in a block 
$0 as to subdivide the interior by light and 
inexpensive partitions with a view to facilitate 
subsequent alterations and save the cost of 
numerous outside walls. This affords oppor- 
tunities for an advantageous disposition of 
material in unbraced structures, as it admits of 








introducing the nave and transept principle by 
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placing the direction of one portion of the 
covering at right angles to the remuainde, 


The use of expanded metal in concret 
advantageously introduced in wid 
roofing or partition. 

While the limited amount of framew 


ty 


needed for corrugated iron recommends » 
for rapidity of erection at moderate t, it j 
sometimes objected to as a covering becays 
it does not moderate the extremes of hea 


and cold, and the interior of such buildings 
consequently casily affected by changes 
temperature. A double roof is the best means 
of retaining warmth and of excluding ext 
heat, but in ordinary sheds an inner linin 


boarding, leaving an air space of about 4; 

would be too expensive, so the dithculty ha: 

been surmounted by running some light wu 

parallel! with the purlins of a roof, and a 

12 in, apart, upon which a thin lay 
a 


straw is laid. The comfort ot a h 
is to some extent attained in this way 

Thatching possesses some advantage 
other methods. It is light, impervi 
moisture, and of good weathering quality w 
skilfully laid. Wheat straw is the best t 
ploy, being a good non-conductor and more 
durable than vat straw. For coverings 
isolated positions it is very suitable, but needs 
to be particularly secured at the caves t 
lifting under the influence of high winds 
some farms galvanised rick covers are 
fastened by strand wire looped both ends 
approved manner. 

Tile roofs are seldom watertight. Pa: 
are common and cheap. Plain tiles are ex; 
sive, and they are smaller than pan t 
requiring more lap they are heavier per s ¢ 
They can be laid to any slope from 25 deg. ! 
fodeg. Slates need an angle of about 2 | 
or 254 deg. to 3odeg., but zinc, lead, and 
gated iron can be laid at a slope of 4 de; 
tiles are mostly used for barns and 
Ihey need strong roof timbers. The: 
about 134 in. by of in. by 4} in, weighing §; 
each. Piain tiles are rojin. by 5 1n. by 4 
weighing 24 Ibs. each, and 11 in. by 
fin., weighing about 3 Ibs. each. A square 
roofing requires Soo plain tiles laid to 
gauge, 700 tiles to a 34-in. gauge, anc t 
a4-in. gauge. They need to be fasten 
a galvanised iron nail for security to fr oa 
attached to rafters, no boarding being ne uf 
Pan tiles hold the moisture a long time, a! 
are inferior to plain tiles. 

Figs. 26, 27, and 28 show elevation and pia 
of a substantial shed constructed in timbe 
lean-to against an existing building 

Roofs covered with felt should have a: 
of at least 1 in 5 ; 
too much. Croggon’s asphalte rooting tel! 
specially coated with an admixture of bitume 
and is considered impervious to rain, sn 
frost. It is sold at 1d. per square foot, subject 
to discount. 

Willesden paper has also been employes 
for roofing purposes. The 4-plv at 
yard run, 19 in. wide, or 23. Od. p 
run, 60 in. wide, can be laid directly on rales 
or partition studding without boards. In 0 
case of roofs it is held in position by 
battens 24in. by 1 in., firmly nailed throus' 
the overlapping roofing. To suit the 
of the paper, rafters 19 in, from centre to c 
are required. At the eaves it is turned: 

a feather-edged board for security. | 
found to be durable, but for permanent \ 
should be painted every three yeats 
exposed situations it needs protection 
wilful destruction, as it is easily damas 
by mischievous boys throwing stones. \S 
properly fixed at the outset, with ample ove 
at the ends, Willesden paper proves itse'! 
able of resisting gales and of withstanding ! 
weather, but its sagging in wet weather | 
sightly. It answers very well as a coverin 
keep dry, but is too free a conductor of 
and cold for covering cattle-sheds. It, howesc’ 
makes a first-class undersiating. ie 

As an example of a covering for the fece'"> 
of cattle in yards, figs. 10 to 12 show a central 
feeding passage directly communicating “ 
the food store, and the roof allows space ! 
manger and shelter for the cattle on ca¢ h 
The posts are about 9 ft. apart and su} 
the rails over the mangers, which 
the fence to keep the animals out o! 
passage. There are no rafters beyond | 
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principals, but it is evident that with 4 oe 
tie-beam, the form of principal shown 10 "5 ° 
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they can be fixed as required, and the whole 
forms a class of covering suitable for a 
sheltered position that can be easily erected. 





Mr. A. Dudley Clarke said he had much 
pleasnre in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Walmisley for his paper, which would form a 
most serviceable addition to the literature 
which the Institution possessed on the subject. 
There was no doubt a need for serviceable farm 
buildings at the present time, but the difficulty 
to contend with was the cost. Frequently sub- 
stantially-erected buildings, which were some- 
times used only for a few months in the year, 
could be adapted to more serviceable purposes 
than open shedding or barns. When this was 
done the building adapted had to be replaced by 
a cheap building, with a roof of corrugated iron 
or felt, although he did not approve of that 
material, and sometimes a wooden roof could 
be used, composed of creosoted board laid 
from ridge to eaves. He was surprised 
that the author had not referred to such a roof ; 
it was very popular in some parts of Yorkshire 
and the eastern counties where such roofs had 
been found more satisfactory than iron. He 
did not think the author had been very happy 
in commencing his paper with a roof for a 
manure pit, for he did not see what use there 
could be for manure pits, and he would rather 
cover up more of the yard for cattleto runin in 
bad weather. As to the cost, as given by the 
author, of corrugated iron roofs for these 
manure pits, Is. 5d. per foot super, or 12s. od. per 
yard super was too much for a roof of that kind. 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4 represenied the spans 
of corrugated iron roofs constructed in a 
manner familiar to most of them, but in his 
practice he had found it more economical to use 
umber instead of iron tie rods ; iron tie rods 
were apt to sink in the middle, although they 
were suspended by a king rod, and in some 
cases by two queen rods. Farmers had a 
habit of hanging up all sorts of things on 
those rods, and when such a thing as a ladder 
was hung up, it was easy for the roof to get out 
of shape. He had also found it very advan- 
tageous whenever roofs were being erected by 
country carpenters to run a piece of 44 by 3 
timber along in the centre of the root or at 
€ach side, according to the span of the roof, 
as a kind of purlin. It added a certain 
amount of rigidity to the whole struc- 
ture. As to the covering for wide spans, 
Mr. Walmisley showed a roof for a 
span of So ft, which was constructed in a 
very ingenious manner, but, so far as he could 
understand, the roof was intended to be 
covered with boards; but how could boards 
be fixed on a roof like that, and the roof be 
weather-tight ? There was very little fall in 
the roof for water to run off, and if the boards 
were lapped there would be scarcely any fall 
atall. Reference had been made by the author 
to the cheapest roofs, which worked out at 
6d. per square foot, or 4s. 6d. per yard of 
ground covered. In using corrugated iron, he 
did not see what the rafters were wanted for 
atall. The only rafters which he used were 
those which might be called principal rafters, 
which might be placed to ft. or 12 ft. apart, 
wherever the ties went across. If the principal 
rafters were put to ft. or 12 ft. apart, and some 
light purlins about 2} by 3 placed about 
4 it apart up the sides ot the roof, that would 
be equally effective, and would be much more 
economical. Mr. Walmisley’s chearest roof 
Was certainly a cheap form, but he (the speaker) 
thought it did not include the posts, which, of 
course, were very necessary, In the last 
edition of his book on “Farm Buildings,” 
he had given particulars of a cheap 
form of roof which worked out, with posts, at 
48. 8d. per yard, as against the 4s. 6d. men- 
tioned by Mr. Walmisley. As a matter of fact, 
he believed that if flat sheets of iron were used 
with a galvanised iron ridge, it was cheaper 
than a curved roof, but he did not think it was 
So sightly, and he questioned whether it was 
equally secure. As to the price of corrugated 
iron roofs, the one illustrated in fig. 3 was 
quoted at 064 per square foot. That was about 
8d. per foot, or 6s. per Square yard ; but there 
were no posts, and he should think that that 
was a fair estimate of what roofs of that kind 
should cost; but if one compared that with 
another roof—referred to later on in the paper 
—a roof for an open shed, that cost 1s, sd. 
Square foot a oe 

oot of ground covered, or 12s. od. 

Pet Square yard, he could not see why one 

roof should be double the cost of the other, as 

in both cases they were simple iron roofs on 
posts. The author had inti 

referred to painting on 
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corrugated iron and the advisability of allowing 
the roof to remain some time unpainted, so 
as to allow the paint to get a better hold 
of the iron. That he was fully able to 
endorse, and his practice was to allow one 
winter to pass before he had such a roof 
painted, during which time certain chemical 
changes took place in the surface of the iron, 
causing the paint to adhere and penetrate to 
some extent. That was worth remembering, 
especially as people objected to the grey and 
cold took of corrugated iron ; when painted 
with a common brown or oxide paint—a little 
of which went a long way, as iron could not 
absorb much —all objectionable looks dis- 
appeared. The author recommended the use 
of iron as far as possible, considering it more 
suitable than wood in the case of fire. He (the 
speaker) recently saw the ruins of a building 
when the fire had twisted the corrugated iron 
about in such a way as to render it quite un- 
serviceable. Ventilation was an important and 
very often a troublesome question. Shatt 
ventilators were sonretimes serviceable, but 
those mentioned were too expensive. He 
preferred an arrangement of perforated wood 
placed at intervals under the ridge ; that was 
very serviceable and certainly not costly. There 
were certainly a number of advantages attached 
to the use of iron roofs. Such roofs were casily 
erected and casily taken down and put up 
again, and they were much less liable to 
damage by storm. An excellent Broseley tile 
or slate roof might be put up, but occasionally 
tiles were blown off, and the trouble of repair 
in such a case was avoided when corrugated 
iron was used. Felt he would rather not have 
anything to do with nor Willesden paper. As 
to wooden roofs, one had to be careful in laving 
the boards to allow a little for shrinkage, and 
where the roof was to be absolutely impervious 
to rain, wooden ones were not suitable, though 
they formed excellent roofs for open stock 
yards. These were the creosoted timber roofs 
before mentioned, with boards laid from ridge 
to eaves, with a slight space between as 
described in the last edition of his book. 

Mr. T. A. Dickson seconded the vote of 
thanks. He said that in reference to Mr 
Walmisley’s remarks about well tarring 
weather-boarded buildings, he had found that 
such buildings treated with carbolineum 
lasted better. He had just been inspect- 
ing some recently-erected farm buildings, 
and he was able to say that a small building 
of brick and slate cost 4s. 2d. per square 
foot, and the weather-boarded and siated 
buildings only 2s, 6d. per foot of ground 
covered, and he thought that with proper 
treatment a weather-boarded building could 
be quite a permanent one. He had had 
no experience of zinc roofs, but he had with 
corrugated iron roofs, which he was afraid it 
was necessary to paint ; and if that were so, he 
was not sure whether slate roofs were not the 
most satisfactory in the long run. As to hay 
sheds, he could emphasise what had been said 
as to the necessity of having the columns or 
girders which supported them as firm as 
possible in view of the occasional excessive 
wind pressure which the buildings were 
subjected to. As to tile roofs, if they were 
properly laid, there was no objection to them, 
and in some parts of the country where the 
carriage of slate or corrugated iron would be 
expensive, and when there were tile yards in 
the neighbourhood, pantiles, properly laid, 
made an excellent and economical roof. 

Mr. C. John Mann said that small farms 
were in demand, while large ones were 
continually being cut up. As to covered 
yards and manure-pits, he agreed with Mr. 
Walmisley in saying that the more up-to- 
date farmers insisted on having them. He 
thought that Mr. Walmisley's suggestions for 
fixing and fitting corrugated iron were excel- 
lent. The painting of such roofs seemed to 
be necessary, but it was very expensive. The 
choice of materials must depend upon ex- 
perience of the most easily obtainable materials 
and labour in the district. Weather-boarded 
buildings with a brick base 2 ft. above the 
ground made excellent buildings, but in 
Fig. 7 Mr. Walmisley did not show the 
brickwork to go so high ; it would have been 
very much better to have put it at least 2 ft. 
above the ground, to prevent splashings 
from rain, &c., getting to the timber con- 
s‘ruction. Many old barns had been put into 
repair by him and converted into various sorts 
of buildings, and he rarely found a farmer 
ready to pull them down, however bad the 





state of repair. As to damp courses and air 
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bricks, he thought they should never 
omitted. Timber posts for curved ated 
iron roofs were generally more suitab) ' 
iron stanchions. He would have hiked | 
have heard more as to movable : “ 
he thought might be © serviceable q; 
would probably come into more genera 
use. Figs. 19 and 20 showed an excellen 
shelter for cattle, ana he thought t 


per square foot seemed to be a very : 
price for such an erection. Thatc! 
excellent roof when it was put rs 
was subject to vermin. He could : 
with Mr. Walmisicy in saying that t 
were not watertight. If properly la 
answered well. He wondered 

one had ever thought of applying in a: 
way the bacterial principle to farm 
Farm drainage, if treated in that way. w 
tlow long distances, being absolutely 
and it might be a good way of irr 
at little expense. 

Mr. S. Taylor said he had no 
against iron, for he was using it largely 
present time, but he thought it was out 
as a covering for live stock in farmyard 
was no doubt very well adapted ! 
manure pits or hay and straw barns 
agreed with Mr. Walmisley that pantie 
not make a very satisfactory cover unl 
were well laid, as they were very porot 
to flat tiles, they were the very best ‘ 
could be used. He had used them forts 
five years and never had a complaint of a hat 
leaking or of their being carried away by storms 
As to cost, small buildings could be « 
with good timber roofing and slates at 
foot super. of area covered and w 
Staffordshire tiles at 119d., while for large 
with framed trusses, tne cost was, for a 
roof 104d. and for a flat tiled root ts. « 
he thought would compare well with 
iron, The necessary supports for a 
of about 50 ft. span would cost ! 
foot,and tor a roof 20-ft. span the price 
be 11d. per foot super. ; and so eve! 
point of view of cost everything wa 
of slates or flat tiles. As to wooc 
materia! was creosoted board, \ 
per foot super., and that made a very & 
covering, very much better than cot 
iron, 

Mr. A. Michelmore said that slat 
possible, and tile, pan or plain, were preiem 
to corrugated iron. The roof ! i 
ferred would work out, with posts 
10 in. and Bangor slating, at 05s. pe 
100 ft. Mr. Walmisley 1n reference t 
gated iron roofs fixed the cost at 
square, but in his (the speaker's) part 
country their cheapest corrugated 1 
would cost 42s. They considered gable + 
preferable to circular iron roofs. As! 
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were occasionally blown off, he had know 
the whole of a corrugated iron root ¢ 
blown awav. He would have liked 
of timber which should be used 
In his opinion it was a matter of grea 


manent roofing, but landlords s 
thought that because they grew [aren 
should use it for all permanent building: 
was a mistake, because larch buckled | 
As to pantiles, when the pitch was su 


for first-class farm buildings they mus‘ 
vour to get slate roofs or plain ties. 
second-class buildings they might have pa" 
and for third-class buildings they ™!s” 
corrugated iron. 

Mr. A. McDonald Brown said that the us 
corrugated iron was advocated because Bari 
supposed to be the cheapest material, 0 
was very difficult to get at the exact cos. 
ventured to dispute the statement that 10! 
the best and most efficient covering for © 
price, and he thought that for the price qun’s 
for iron roofs a slated or tiled root coule 
put up which would be altogether preter” 
He hoped that surveyors would not make then’ 
selves responsible for dotting England w" 
tin tabernacles, and if they did they w ul dee 
sure to hear of it at one of the Royal Acace™ 
banquets. a 
Mr. J. R. Parkin said felt was somen'™ 
useful when a roof had been perforated. 
Mr. J. H. Sabin said that he very sero" 
questioned whether the cost of coverins 
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Dutch barn could be so serious as had been 


Objection of a previous speaker that slate 


lecturer to have said more as to the class 


tance that good foreign timber should de ust 
in preference to English. He knew 
English timber was going out of use for 7s 


they made a good roof. His opinion was ©" 


the 
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suggested by the author of the paper if reason- 
able care were taken. 

The Chairman said he agreed with Mr. 
Taylor toa great extent in his comparison of 
costs. In cheap buildings he had generally 
adapted the plan of using creosoted wood 
buildings, and he would like to ask the author 
of the paper whether he had had any experience 
of wood buildings ? 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, . 

Mr. Walmisley, in the course of a brief 
reply, owing to the lateness of the hour, said 
his object had not been to advocate corru- 
gated iron roofs above other classes of con- 
struction, but to show from an engineer's 
experience how a corrugated iron roof might 
be put up. He certainly did not stand before 
them to say that corrugated iron was the best 
form of covering. As to Mr. Dudley Clarke's 
remarks he (the speaker) acknowledged that his 
paper was not exhaustive ; it merely touched 
on some points of construction. There were a 
good many arguments in favour of timber, as 
against iron, but in all cases the local 
circumstances had to be considered, :-¢, 
how the material could be obtained as well 
as the labour for putting up the buildings 
As to corrugated iron 22 B.W.G. could be 
fixed for an ordinary straightforward roof 
As to creosoted timber buildings, creosote 
was an excellent preservative in certain cir- 
cumstances, but how far did the preservation 
go when one bored a hole for a bolt? That 
hole was not creosoted and there was al once 
an element of weakness. 

The meeting then terminated. 

The next meeting wil! be beld on the roth 
inst., when a paper will be read by Mr. R. E. 
Middleton, entitled, “The Future of the 
London Water Supply.” 


—_——+ ~<S e::*:*:*™ 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. — An 
ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers was held on the 4th inst. at Great 
George - street, Westminster, Mr james 
Mansergh, President, in the chair t was 
reported that eighty-five candidates had been 
admitted as students. The monthly ballot 
resulted in the election of ten meinbers, eighty 
associate members, and one associate. 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. — At a meeting at 
the Royal United Service Institution, White- 
hall, on the 3rd inst., Mr. Henry O'Connor, 
President, in the chair, a paper was read 
entitled “ Recent Practice in Sewage Disposal, 
by Mr. HenryC.H. Shenton. The author first 
referred to the vulder methods of sewage ais- 
posal, pointing out that, until recently, failures 
of sewage works, constructed under all the 
older systems, had been notorious. As an 
example, he quoted the failure of the combined 
chemical treatment, filtration and land irriga- 
tion system at Sutton in 1895, two years after 
the works were constructed. Passing on to 
the modern system of bacterial purification 
he stated that it consisted of the resolution of 
impurities into inoffensive materials by the 


agency of micro-organisms. He pointed 
out that changes, formerly considered 
chemical, were really due to the action 


of bacteria, and that the bacteria neces- 
sary for the purification of sewage already 
existed in it. Turning to practical work, the 
author pointed out that for the bacterial treat- 
ment of sewage there were two methods—(1) 
that in which sewage passed through a 
tank where anaérobic organisms produced 
liquefaction of solids, and putrefaction as 
a step towards purification, the eftluent 
being then purified on bacteria beds; and 
(2) the system in which no tank was used, 
the crude sewage being puritied on bacteria 
beds only. In describing the practical con- 
struction and working of the bacteria bed, the 
author said it consisted of a water-tight tank, 
Containing furnace clinker or other durable 
inaterial likely to form a home for bacteria into 
Which sewage could be run, and in which it 
could be held to bring it into contact with bac- 
teria, The efiluent from this bed, after it had 
stood a short time, would be greatly purified, 
and could be again treated on second or third 
contact beds. In describing the septic tank, 
the author said it was of practical use in getting 
rid of sludge, but he pointed out that the 
Storage of putrid sewage in bulk was not 
an ideal arrangement. The septic tank was an 
air-tight chamber with trapped inlet and out- 
let, from which liquid only should be dis- 





charged, owing to the fact that solids must 
either float or sink. While pointing out the 
many admirable results obtained at works con- 
structed by the Septic Tank Syndicate, the 
author drew attention to the failure of a septic 
tank constructed by the Leicester Corporation. 
He then showed that a septic tank need not 
necessarily be air-tight, as open and closed 
tanks had produced identical results. He also 
stated that gas generated in the Exeter septic 
tank was used for lighting purposes and for 
generating steam by which an 8 hp. engine 
was driven. He pointed out the folly of 
allowing road grit to go on to bacteria beds, 
and said that first-contact beds were generally 
much over-worked. He stggested a possible 
improvement to obviate this, which consisted 
of an alteration in the construction of the first 
bed. He also said that automatic working was 
essential for success, and, in conclusion, he 
pointed out that the new system was equally 
applicable for the largest city or the smallest 
cottage. The paper was illustrated by diagrams 
and lime-light views of works. 


-_ He 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 


ARCHITECTS. 

He third general meeting (business) of this 
Institute for session 1900-1901 was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., Mr. E. A. Gruning, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

The decease was announced of Mr, Henry 
Currey and Mr. Francis Chambers, and a vote 
of sympathy and condolence with relatives of 
the deceased was passed. 

Mr. Frank W. Wills, of the Bristol Society of 
Architects, having been admitted a Fellow, 
the following gentlemen were then elected. 
As Fellows :—Messrs. Louis Ambler, London ; 
T. Phillips Figgis, London; H. G. Ibberson, 
London ; E. J. Jackson, Sydney, N.S.W.; C. E. 
Mallows, Bedford ; J. W. Simpson, London. 
As Associates :— Messrs. S. Chesney, Stour- 
bridge ; G. E. Clay, Gravesend; C. H. Fitz- 
william Comyn, London; H. Cooper, Fenis- 
cowles Old Hall, near Blackburn ; C. A. Daub- 
ney, London ; W. E. Emerson, London ; J. E 
Franck, London ; A. R. Groome, Manchester ; 
H. Haines, New Brompton; E. V. Harris, 
London ; |. 8S. Heath, Blackheath ; W. Bonner 
Hopkins, London; P. Erskine Nobbs, M.A 
Edin., Edinburgh; S. V. North, London ; C. 
Wontner Smith, London; W.H. Swann, London; 
Alexander Symon, London ; A. M. Torrance, 
jun., London; R. P. 5. Twizell, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; C. E. Varndeil, London ; C. F. Young, 
London. As Hon. Associate :-—Mr. E. W 
Smith, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Archeological Surveyor to the Government of 
India, N.W. Provinces and Oudh Circle, and 
Curator of the Lucknow (Government) Museum, 
Oudh ; of the Museum, Lucknow, India ; and 
Cheena Lodge, Naini Tal, N.W.P., India. As 
Hon. Corresponding Members:—MM. Joseph 
Antoine Bouvard (Director of the Architectural 
Works of the Paris Exhibition, 1900}, of Paris ; 
and L. C. Pedro D’Avila (Hon. Architect to the 
King of Portugal, Architect to the Government, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 
Lisbon), of Lisbon. 

The results were then announced of the 
November examinations. 

The Preliminary examinations, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer RJ.B.A.. were 
held simultaneously in London, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Manchester, and York on the 6th and 
7th ult. The examinations in the provinces 
were conducted by the Allied Societies of the 
respective centres. Of the 172 candidates 
admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
were allowed to the number of thirty-two. 
The remaining 140 were examined, with the 
following results :— 


Examined Passed Relegated. 
London —.......6 78 5a 20 
Birmingham ... 9 9 o 
Bristol ...... oem 7 4 
Manchester ...... 25 22 3 
WED tcwndtaesinnnn 17 13 4 
140 109 31 
The successful candidates, together with those 
exempted, making a total of I41 newly- 
registered Probationers, are as follows :— 
A. W. Anderson, Horsham; A. Ashton, 


Rugby ; G. T. Austin, Edgbaston, Birmingham 
W. T. McN. Barrett, Stoke-on-Trent; J. C. 
Beare, Stanmore, Newton Abbot ; Baron W. R 
Beaumont, Exeter; F. Bell, Manchester; H 
Black, Hampstead; C. L. Biethyn, Carditt ; 





Annie W. Bradshaw, Bolton; J. E. Braith- 
waite, Leeds; C. H. Brightiff, Southamp- 
ton; F. G. Brooker, Peckham Rye ; 
C. F. H. Brookes, Eye, Peterborough ; 
R. J. Buck, Horsham; H. W. Barchett, 
Brixton; C. L. Burns, Forest-row, Sussex ; 
H. W. Cathie, East Sheen ; E. Chaplin, Hove 
A. W. Clapham, Beckenham; P. M. B. Coll- 
cutt, London ; J. O. Cook, Plumstead; L. J 
Coussmaker, Walthamstow; P. G. Crawley, 
Peterborough ; T. E. Crompton, Petersfield, 
Hampshire; J. J. Crowe, Brentwood; L. 
Crowley, Portsmouth; J. Day, Wakefield ; 
W.H. Evans, Southampton ; H. J. Fairburn, 
London; G. A. Farrar, Huddersfield; C. 
Forsyth, Glasgow ; R. C. Foster, Loughton-; 
W. J. Freeman, Halifax ; E. L. Frost, Anerley ; 
N. H. T. Fuller, Taunton; A. H. Gadsdon, 
Chichester ; R. M. Geater, Holloway ; W. H. 
George, Cheltenham ; W. H. Godfrey, Cat- 
ford ; G. H. Goldsmith, Cheshire; A. C. 
Goulder, Leytonstone ; A. G. Greenwood, South 
Kensington; C. Groves, Chester-le-Street ; 
A. W. Hall, Ealing ; L. H. Harrington, Brom- 
ley ; W. Harvey, London ; D. P. Hayworth, 
London ; C | oe mg Boscombe ; A. J. Healey, 
London ;H. Healey, Didsbury, near Manchester ; 
W. B. Hellard, Teddington ; J. L. Henderson, 
Edinburrh ; F. Higginbottom, Withington, 
Manchester; E. F. Hill, Winchester; R. M. 
Hilton, Wimbledon ; C. V. Hodges, Leicester ; 
S. R. Hollingdale, Bayswater; J. B. Holt, 
Levenshulme ; P. B. M. Hope, Perth; C. E. 
Howitt, Nottingham ; H. Hunnisett, Rye, 
Sussex; D. B. Hutton, Glasgow ; W. H. 
Hyde, Nailsworth, near Stroud; A. L. 
Iredale, Stroud; J. P. Irvine, Lincoln ; 
J. W. Jarvis, Moseley ; H. F. Keighley, Moss 
Side, Manchester ; A. H. Laister, Wakefield ; 
W. B. Lates, Birmingham ; W. Leahy, Yeovil ; 
G. Leresche, Kersal, Manchester ; T. C. Little, 
Longtown, Cumberland; R. A. Loveitt, 
Coventry; A. S. W. Mackay, West Walls, 
Carlisle; W. K. McDermott, Boro’ Green, 
Kent ; R. B. Medcalf, Aughton, near Orms- 
kirk ; R. Mercer, Great Harwood, near Black- 
burn ; S. Moss, Eccles; G. E. Moxon, Barns- 
ley ; S. H. J. Murch, Loughton ; A. F. Murray, 
London ; J. R. Musto, Hornsey Rise; G. V. 
Myer, Maida Vale; F. G. Newton, London 
F. Nicholls, Whipps Cross, Leyton; F. A. C. 
Olid, Highgate ; G. M. Owen, Birkenhead ; B 
C. Page, Tonbridge ; J. Page, South Lowestoft ; 
H. J. Parr, Brixton; W. E. Paterson, Chelten- 
ham ; A. E. S.'Payne, New Cross ; J. H. Pear- 
son, Balham ; W. A. S. Pettit, Balham ; W. H. 
Pickard, Whitchurch, Shropshire ; J. Plottel, 
Middlesbrough ; H. A. Porter, Gravesend; C. 


H. Potter, Matlock Bridge; G. A. Potts, 
Manchester; A. F. Potts, Leytonstone ; 
W. Pyper, Cults-by-Aberdeen ; L. G. Ray- 
ner, Gravesend; C. A. Reed, Clapham 


T. H. Rhodes, Leeds ; A. S. Robertson, Perth 

D. G. Round, Sutton ; J. A. Ryan, London ; H 
Savage, St. Albans ; D. G. J. Saw, Green-lanes ; 
H. S. Sawyer, Winchester ; J. H. Sayner, Har- 
rogate; H. S. Scott, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham; H. E. Seccombe, Clapham Common ; 
W.C. B.Sinclair, Bexley ; B. C. Smith, Caver- 
sham; H. S. Smith, Manchester; H. Sole- 
mon, Haulgh, Bolton; P. H. Solon; 
Stoke-on-Trent; S. M. Spoor, East Patney ; 
W. Stockdale, North Shields; E. A. Sudbury, 
Nottingham; F. Sykes, Kendal; R. J. Tall, 
Gravesend; T. T. Tallon, Bolton; H. F 
Tasker, Hampstead; B. W. Thomas, South- 
ampton; T. Thorne, Brockley ; i E. 
Tindall, Lavender Hill; W. Turpin, Roker, 
Sunderland; H. Unwin, Bolton; F. Wade, 
Frizinghall, Bradford; F. A. Walker, Hamr- 
stead ; P. Weston, Sheffield ; N. C. Wetherilt, 
South Hampstead ; O. White, Barton-under- 
Needwood, near Burton-on-Trent; E. C. M 
Willmott, Roath, Cardiff; A. W. Wilson, 
Peterborough ; R. Wilson, Shefheld; J. I 

Worssell, Regent's Park ; R. Wylie, Gateshead- 
on-Tyne. 

The Intermediate examination, qualifying for 
registration as Siudent R.1&.A., was held in 
London and the various provincial centres 
indicated below on November ©, 7, and 8. The 
examinations in the provinces were conducted 
by the Allied Societies of the respective dis- 


tricts. Fifty-nine candidates were examined, 
the results being as follows :— 

Total , ' — 

i ciated: Passed. Relegated. 
Fo 45 eve 29 eee if 
re _ Pa 2 4 
Manchester ...... S ae 4 4 
§9 35 24 


The successful candidates, whose names have 
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been entered on the Register of Students 
R.1.B.A,, are as follows, the names being given 
in order of merit :— 

A.]. Hope, Atherton, Manchester ; E. L. Gaunt, 
Ilkley: W. E. Dobson, West Hampstead ; 
D. L. Allan, Dundee ; H. A. Hall, Hastings ; 
H. J. B. Hoskins, Birmingham ; A. J. Taylor, 
Bath: F. Haswell, North Shields; T. W. 
Whipp, Scarborough; H. Prince, Bays- 
water; S. C. Stephens, Hockley, Bir- 
mingham; O. P. Milne, Bedford ; W. R. 
Davidge, Teddington Park-road, 5S.W.; 
N. C. Smith, London ; E. J. Dixon, Stratford ; 
A. R. Gradwell, Blackburn ; V. Hooper, 
Redhill; J. G. Wilson, Maida Hill; J. H. 
de C. Bailardie, London; G. B. H 
Hoole, Highgate; G. H. Lovegrove, Herne 
Hill; M. N. Castello, London; J. J. S. 
Naylor, Bayswater ; R. Bennett, Buxton ; 
C. E. L. Parkinson, Kennington ; B. C. Chilwell, 
Wednesbury ; A. C. Notley, London; H. F. 
Clarke, Pendleton, near Manchester; L. 
Leeper, Great Yarmouth; F. A. Ling, 
Mitcham, A. A. Midwinter, London; W. B. 
Rees, Cardiff; C. E. B. Sutton, Warrington ; 
C. R. Thickpenny, Bournemouth; F. E. 
Tomson, King’s Norton. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualify- 
ing for candidature as Assucrate RI.B.A., were 
held in London from November 16 to 23. Of 
the fifty-one candidates examined, twenty-six 
passed, and the remaining twenty-five were 
relegated to their studies. The successful 
candidates are as follows :— 

T. B. Ball, Weston-super-Mare ; E. W. Ban- 
held, Camberwell ; G. Brumell, jun., Mor- 
peth; H. M. Cautley, Westminster; *W. G. 
Cogswell, Wallasey, Chester; *W. E. F 
Crook, London ; H. A. Douglass, Brighton ; 
T. W. Gordon, Nottingham ; A. H. Goslett, 
Great Stanmore ; S. Harrison, Leicester ; *C. E. 
Hutchinson, London; A. L. MacGibbon, 
Edinburgh ; R. H. |. Mayhew, Anerley ; W. V. 
Morgan, Carmarthen ; R. W. Owen, Waterloo, 
Liverpool ; A. W. Papworth, Maida Hill ; J. 
Quail, Leamington Spa ; F. J. O. Smith, West- 
minster; E. J. Tench, Cambridge; C. B. 
Thomas, London ; N. Thorp, Clapham ; *H. A. 
Tinker, Kensington; P. J. Turner, Stow- 
market ; W. J. Walford, Anerley ; R. D. Wells, 
London ; E. P. Wheeler, Chelsea. 


* Candidates marked thus * were ad- 
mitted to the Special Examination, under the 
following regulation :—“ Architects in practice 
not less than twenty-five years of age, and 
chief assistants over thirty years of age, who 
desire to be admitted as Associates, can be 
exempted from passing the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Examinations and in sending in 
Testimonies of Study. They can be admitted, 
by resolution of the Council from each case, toa 
Qualifying Examination (namely, the Final of 
the three examinations), which is conducted 
with especial regard to the requirements of 
such architects, their professional works and 
position being duly taken into account by the 
Board of Examiners.” } 

The following table shows the number of 
failures in each subject of the Final and Special 
Examinations :— 


iy Rass stack aun inidabebasinuadionied Pie 

II. Mouldings and Ornament ........ « 10 
Ill. Building Materials ........... esteese 5 
IV. Principles of Hygiene ........ bverig 28 
VION sti ci bce en thncenenenis 4 


VI. Construction: Foundations, &c. 3 
Vil. Construction ; Iron and Steel, &c. 3 


Amendments to the Form of Building Contract 


The meeting then considered amendments 
tothe “Form of Agreement and Schedule of 
Conditions for Building Contracts’ as agreed 
upon between the Council of the Institute and 
the Council of the Institute of Builders. The 
clauses as they stand in the existing Form of 
Contract, and the same clauses as amended, are 
here set out in opposite columns. 

The Chairman announced that in conse- 
sequence of representations made to the 
Council they bad decided to postpone con- 
sideration of Clause 32 in order to consider it 
further, and to bring it forward at a future 
business meeting. 

Alter some discussion of Clauses 1 and 32, it 
was agreed to postpone further consideration 
of the amended clauses until the Council had 
had an opportunity of reconsidering Clause 32, 
and of bringing it before members in the shape 
the Council should then consider it advisabie 
to recommend. 

The meeting then terminated, 


THE BUILDER. 


The Original Clauses, 


1. The works shall be carried out in accordance 
with the directions and to the reasonable satis- 
faction of the architect in accordance with the said 
drawings and specitication, and in accordance with 
such further drawings, details, and instructions in 
explanation of the same as may from time to time 
be given by the architect. The contract drawings 
and specification shall remain in the custody of the 
architect, and shall be produced by him at his office 
as and when required by the employer or by the 
contractor. 


12. The contractor shall not vary from the draw- 
ings or specifications except as provided by Clause 5, 
or by the authority of the architect, which is to be 
sufficiently proved by any writing or drawing given 
by him or by any subsequent written approval by 
him. If the work shown on any of the details or 
the further drawings or details referred to in 
Clause 1, or necessary to comply with any instruc- 
tions, directions, or explanations which may be 
giver from time to time by the architect be, in the 
opinion of the contractor, in excess of that com- 
prised in the contract, he shall, before proceeding 
with such work, give notice in writing to this etfect 
to the architect. In the event of the architect and 
contractor failing to agree as to whether or not 
there is any excess, and of the architect's deciding 
that the contractor is to carry out the said work, 
the contractor shall accordingly do s0, and the 
question whether or not there is any excess, and if 
so the amount thereof, shall, failing agreement, be 
settled by the arbitrator as provided in Clause 32 
and the contractor shall be paid accordingly. No 
claim for an extra shall be allowed unless it shall 
have been executed under the provisions of Clause 5, 
or by the authority of the architect as herein men- 
tioned. Any such extra is hereinafter referred to as 
an authorised extra. 


17. Any defects, shrinkage, or other faults which 
may appear within months from the com- 
pletion of the works, arising in the opinion of 
the architect from materials or workmanship not 
in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion or the instructions of the architect, or any 
damage to pointing by frost appearing within the 
like period, shall upon the directions in writing of 
the architect, and within such reasonable time as 
shall be specifhed therein, be amended and made 
good by the contractor at his own cost. unless 
the architect shall decide that he ought to be paid 
for the same ; and in case of default the employer 
may employ and pay other persons to amend and 
make good such defects, shrinkage, or other faults 
or damage, and all expenses consequent thereon 
or incidental thereto shall be borne by the con- 
tractor, and shall be recoverable from him by the 
employer, or may be deducted by him from any 
moneys due or that may become due to the con- 
tractor. Should any defective work have been 
done or material supplied by any sub-contractor 
or other person* employed on the works who has 
been nominated or approved by the architect, the 
contractor shall be liable to make good in the 
same manner as if such work or material had ‘been 
done or supplied by the contractor, and been 
subject to the provisions of this and the preceding 
clause. 

* The omission of these words “ or other person ” 


is the sole difference between the original and the 
revised Clause 17. 


20. No sub-contractor or other person nomi- 
nated by the architect shall be employed upon 
the works against whom the contractor shall 
make what the architect considers reasonable 
objection, or who will not enter into a contract 
with the contractor guaranteeing the due per- 
formance of his work, and indemnifying the 
contractor against any claims arising out of 
misuse by the sub-contractor or his workmen of 
any scatiold erected or plant employed iby the 
contractor, or that may be made against the con- 
tractor in consequence of any act, omission, or 
default of the sub-contractor, his servants, or 
agents. 
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The Clauses as Amended and N Drop 
for Adoption. 

1. The works shall be carried out in accordance, 
with the directions, and to the reasonable satis. 
faction of the architect, in accordance with the 
said drawings and specification, and in accordanc. 
with such further drawings, details, and instr: 
tions in explanation of the same as may fron 
time to time be given by the architect. 1; the 
work shown on any such further drawings . 
details, or necessary to comply with any sy 
instructions, directions, or explanations, be. in ¢) 
opinion of the contractor, in excess of that com 
prised in the contract, he shall, before proceedin 
with such work, give notice in writing to th. 
etiect to the architect. In the event of th: 
architect and contractor failing to agree as | 
whether or not there is any excess, and of ¢} 
architect deciding that the contractor is to car; 
out the said work, the contractor shall according 
do so, and the question whether or not there 
any excess, and if so the amount thereof, sha! 
failing agreement, be settled by the arbitrator 4 
provided in Clause 32, and the contractor shall be 
paid accordingly. The contract drawings a: 
specification shall remain in the custody of : 
architect, and shall be produced by him at his office 
as and when required by the employer or by the 
contractor, 

12. The contractor shall, when authorised by the 
architect, or as provided by Clause §, vary by wa; 
ot extra or omission from the drawings or spe 
fication; such authorisation is to be sutticient! 
proved by any writing or drawing given | 
architect, or by any subsequent written approva 
him. No claim for an extra shall be allowed unle 
it shall have been executed under the provi: 
Clause 5, or by the authority of the architect a 
herein mentioned. Any such extra is hereinatte 
referred to as an authorised extra. 


17. Any defects, shrinkage, or other taults wi! 
may appear within months from the « 
pletion of the works, arising in the opinion 
architect from materials or workmanshi; 
accordance with the drawings and specificat 
the instructions of the architect, or any damage ' 
pointing by frost appearing within the like pe: 
shall upon the directions in writing of the archite! 
and within such reasonable time as shall be specie 
therein, be amendsd and made good by the costract 
at his own cost, unless the architect shal! decide tha’ 
he ought to be paid for the same; and in case 
default the employer may employ and pay othe 
persons to amend and make good such detec! 
shrinkage, or other faults or damage, and ai 
penses consequent thereon or incidental theret 
be borne by the contractor and shall be recoverad« 
from him by the employer, or may be deducted ! 
him from any moneys due or that may bec 
to the contractor. Should any defective wor 
have been done or material supplied by any 
contractor employed on the works who has bee 
nominated or approved by the architect, the co! 
tractor shall be liable to make good in the same 
manner as if such work or material had been done 
or supplied by the contractor, and been su 
the provisions of this and the preceding clause 


zo. All specialists, merchants, tradesme 

others executing any work, or supplying any 4» 
for which prime-cost prices or provisional su’ 
are included in the specification, who may at 4° 
time be nominated, selected, or approved by t 
architect, are hereby declared to be sud-coa 
tractors employed by the contractor ; but no suc" 
sub-contractor shall be employed upon the work: 
against whom the contractor shall make wi 
the architect considers reasonable object: 
who will not enter into a contract with the oom 
tractor upon terms and conditions consistent wit 
those in this contract, and securing the on 
performance and maintenance of the work suppic’ 
of executed by such sub-contractor, and indemsalty” 
ing the contractor against any claims arising 
out of the misuse, by the sub-contractor of S 
workmen, of any scaffold erected or plant employe? 
by the contractor, or that may be made against the 
contractor in consequence of any act, omission. 
default of the sub-contractor, his servants or a4e"" 
and against any liability under the Workme)’ 
Compensation Act, 1897, of any amendmen 
thereof. 
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21. The contractor shall be responsible for al! 
structural and decorative damage to property, and 
for injury caused by the works or workmen to 
persons, animals, or things, and shall hold the 
employer harmless in respect thereof. He shall also 
be ory for all injuries caused to the buildings, 
the subject of this contract, by frost, or other in- 
clemency of weather, and shall reinstate all damage 
caused by the same, and thoroughly complete the 
whole of the works, 


28. The provisional sums mentioned in the 
specification for materials to be supplied or for 
work to be performed by special artists or trades- 
men, or for other works or fittings to the building, 
shall be paid and expended at such times and in 
such amounts and to and in favour of such 
persons as the architect shall direct, and sums so 
expended shall be payable by the contractor 
without discount or deduction, or (without pre- 
judice to any rights of the contractor existing under 
the contract referred to in Clause No. 20) by the 
employer to the said artists or tradesmen. The 
value of works which are executed by the con- 
tractor in respect of provisional sums, or in 
additional works, shall be ascertained as provided 
by Clause 13. At the settlement of the accounts 
the amount paid by the contractor to the said 
artists or tradesmen, and the said value of such 
works executed by the contractor, shall be set 
against all such provisional sums or any sum 
provided for additional works, and the balance 
shall be added to or deducted from the contract 
sum, 


_ 29. The contractor shall, unless otherwise stated 
in the specification, provide and erect all necessary 
scaffolding and plant for the due execution by the 
artists and tradesmen referred to in the preceding 
Clause of the work entrusted to them. He shall 
also permit of the execution of work by any other 
artists or tradesmen who may be engaged by the 
employer. 

32. Provided always that in case any dispute 
of difference shall arise between the employer or 
the architect on his behalf and the contractor. 
either during the progress of the works or after the 
determination, abandonment, or breach of the con- 
tract, as to the construction of the contract or as to 
any matter or thing arising thereunder (except as 
t the matters left to the sole discretion of the 
architect under Clauses 4, 9, and 19, and the exer- 
cise by him under Clause 18 of the right to have any 
work opened up), or as to the withholding by the 
architect of any certificate to which the contractors 
may claim to be entitled, then either party shall 
forthwith give to the other notice of such dispute 
or difference, and such dispute or ditference shall be 
and is hereby referred to the arbitration and final 
decision of or, in the 
event of his death or unwillingness or inability to 
act, of 
or, in the event of his death or unwillingness of 
inability to act, of a person to be appointed on the 
request of either party by the President for the time 
being of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and the award of such arbitrator shall be final and 
binding on the parties. Such reference, except on 
the question of certificate, shall not be opened until 
after the completion or alleged completion of the 
works, unless with the written consent of the 
employer or architect and the contractor. The 
arbitrator shall have power to open up, review, and 
revise any certificate, Opinion, decision, requisition, 
or notice, save in regard to the said matters ex- 
pressiy excepted above, and to determine all 
matters in dispute which shall be submitted to 
him, and of which notice shall have been given as 
aforesaid, in the same manner as if no such certifi- 
cate, opinion, decision, requisition, or notice had 
been given. Upon every or any such reference the 
costs of and incidental to the reference and award 
respectively shall be in the discretion of the arbitra- 
tor, who may determine the amount thereof, or 
direct the same to be taxed as between solicitor and 
client or as between party and party, and shall 
direct by whom and to whom and in what manner 
the same shall be borne and paid. This submission 
shall be deemed to be a submission to arbitration 
within the meaning of the Arbitration Act, 1880. 


21. The contractor shall be responsible for all 
structural and decorative damage to property, and 
for injury caused by the works or workmen to per- 
sons, animals, or things, and shall hold the employer 
harmless in respect thereof, and also in respect of 
any claim made under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1897, or any amendment thereof, by any person 
in the employ of the contractor. He shall also be 
responsible for all injuries caused to the buildings. 
the subject of this contract, by frost or other in- 
clemency of weather, and shall reinstate all damage 
caused by the same, and thoroughly complete the 
whole of the works. 

28. The provisional sums mentioned in the speci- 
fication tor materials to be supplied or for work to 
be performed by special artists or tradesmen, or for 
other works or fittings to the building, shall be paid 
and expended at such times and in such amounts 
and to and in favour of such persons as the archi- 
tect shall direct, and sums so expended shall 
be payable by the contractor without discount 
or deduction, or (without prejudice to any 
rights of the contractor existing under the 
contract referred to in Clause No. 20) by the 
employer to the said artists or tradesmen. The 
value of works which are executed by the con- 
tractor in respect of provisional sums, or in 
additional works, shall be ascertained as provided 
by Clause 13. At the settlement of the accounts 
the amount paid by the contractor to the said 
artists or tradesmen, and the said value of such 
works executed by the contractor shail be set 
against all such provisional sums or any sum 
provided for additional works, and the balance, 
after allowing pro rata for the contractor's profits 
at the rates contained in the contractor's original 
estimate, shall be added to or deducted from the 
contract sum, provided that in estimating the 
amounts paid as last herein provided no deductions 
shall be made by or on behalf of the employer in 
respect of any damages paid by the sub-contractor 
to the contractor, the intention being that the 
contractor and not the employer shall have the 
benefit of any such damages 

29. The contractor shall permit the execution of 
work by any other artists or tradesmen who may be 
engaged by the employer 


32. Provided always that in case any dispute or 
ditference shall arise between the employer or the 
architect on his behalf and the contractor, either 
during the progress of the works or after the 
determination, abandonment, or breach of the 
contract, as to the construction of the contract 
was to any matter or thing arising thereunder 
(except as to the matters left to the sole discretion 
of the architect under Clauses 4, 9, and 19, and the 
exercise by him under Clause 18 of the right to 
have any work opened up), or as to any objection 
by the contractor to any certificate, finding, 
decision, requisition, or opinion ot the architect, 
or to the withholding or failure by the architect to 
give the same, then either party shall forthwith 
give to the other notice of such dispute or differ- 
ence, and such dispute or difference shall be and 
is hereby referred to the arbitration and final deci- 
sion of r, in the event of his 
death or unwillingness or inability to act, of 

or, in the event of his death or 

unwillingness or inability to act, of a person to be 
appointed on the request of cither party by the 
President for the time being of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and the award of such 
arbitrator shall be tinal and binding on the 
parties. The arbitrator shall have power to 
determine all such matters in dispute except as 
aforesaid which shall be submitted to him, and ot 
which notice shall have been given as aforesaid 
The works shall not be stopped pending such reter- 
ence excepting by the direction in writing or award 
of the arbitrator. If either party desires to have 
such dispute or difference determined forthwith, he 
shall give written notice to that etfect to the other 
party, and the arbitrator shall, with the assent in 
writing of the other party, proceed with the arbitra- 
tion. In the event of the other party failing within 
days of such notice to give to the other his 

assent in writing to the immediate determination of 
such dispute or difference, the arbitrator shall, 
after written notice to the non-assenting party of a 
time and place of hearing, decide whether such dis- 
pute or difference shall be immediately determined 
or whether such determination shall await the 
completion or alleged completion of the works, 
and the same shall be determined at such time or 
times as the arbitrator shall decide. If in any such 
reference the arbitrator shall be of opinion that 
either party has been unreasonable or vexatious or 
dilatory either in invoking or insisting upon reter- 
ence or in the mode of its conduct, or that injury 
from delay or otherwise has been occasioned there- 
by to the other, he may by his award indemnify 
the latter in respect of such injury. Upon every or 
any such reference the costs of and incidental to the 
reference and award respectively shall be in the 
discretion of the arbitrator, who may determine the 
amount thereof, or direct the same to be taxed as 
between solicitor and client, or as between party 
and party, and shall direct by whom and to whom 
and in what manner the same shall be borne and 
paid. This submission shall be deemed to be a sub- 
mission to arbitration within the meaning of the 





Arbitration Act, 1880. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The inaugural meeting for this session of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association was held 
on the 28th ult. in the Royal Institution. The 
President, Mr. Henry F. Kerr, ARRIBA, 
delivered an opening address, which took the 
form of a paper describing “ A Visit to Melrose 
Abbey.” The subject was copiously illustrated 
by limelight views. Mr. Kerr sketched in out- 
line the history of the Abbey, from its foun- 
dation by David I, in 1136, when a colony of 
Cistercian monks (only lately settled in 
England) were established on the silver banks 
of the Tweed from Rievaulx, in Yorkshire. 
Like all the border abbeys and churches, its 
buildings suffered many devastations, most 
notably by Edward I., Edward II., Richard II., 
and the Earl of Hertford. But, though 
damaged and pillaged by the Kings of 
England, it was honoured and fostered by the 
Kings of Scotland. Founded by David L., 
gifted with fines and forfeited lands by Robert 
the Bruce, and further enriched by Alexander 
II., it reached the zenith of its fame in the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Kerr then described 
in detail the existing remains. He indicated 
the probable extent of the church and the 
cloisters, and observed that the importance of 
the Abbey was apparent from the great size of 
the latter. At Melrose the cloister was evidently 
150 ft. square, only that of St. Andrews being 
greater in Scotland, and those of Salisbury and 
Norwich alone being greater in England. The 
very excellent carving which is noticeable in the 
earliest work in the cloister is also to be seen 
throughout all the remains. Examples of these 
carvings were shown in detail on the screen. 
The ritual choir, with rood screen and great 
arch over it, and the examples of flying 
buttresses, were fully explained. The north 
transept with its early and late work, its Crown 
of Thorns window, and late clearstory, were all 
in turn commented on. The south transept, 
with its south gable with doorway and great 
window, its adornment with niches and 
buttresses, and the grouping of ail the parts 
next claimed attention. Mr. Kerr explained the 
difficulties in the way of dogmatising about the 
dates of later work in Scotland, and men- 
tioned the various opinions that are held on 
this subject. The unusual features in the plan 
claimed some attention. For example, the 
cloisters being on the north side of the nave 
rather than as usual on the south side; the 
range of chapels opening off the south side o 
the nave: and the shortness of the choir, or 
eastern arm of the church, necessitating the 
ritual choir encroaching to -he length of three 
bays into the nave. The last King whose 
name is associated with this abbey was 
lames IV., who married Margaret Tudor. The 
royal arms, with the date 1505, are borne by 
one of the chapel buttresses, and it is said that 
one of the bosses in the vault of the sanctuary, 
or extreme eastern portion of the choir, is 
sculptured with the arms of his queen. The 
beautifully-ribbed vault of this portion of the 
building, the skill and originality of the tracery 
of its windows, culminating in the glorious 
eastern window of world-wide renown, were 
treated of in detail. In summary, Mr. Kerr 
expressed the opinion that visits to such a 
building were of great moment, both to lay and 
professional students of architecture. The old- 
world associations, the wondrous rise to 
prosperity and worldly greatness, the terrible 
retribution of ruin for laxity and evil—all tell 
their own tale. Above all, to the truly archi- 
tectural student there was the thoughtful plan, 
the careful adjustment of parts, the bold yet 
skilful detail, the grasp of the capabilities of 
almost every phase of Gothic style, rare and 
unstrained originality—especially in tracery— 
and the whole conception adorned with 
carvings of remarkable grace and spirit—to 
educate and delight. 

GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—A 
general meeting of this Institute was held on 
the 20th ult. in the rooms, Pitt-street, Mr. John 
James Burnet, A.R.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., President, 
in the chair. Mr. C. J. MacLean, writer, 
secretary, reported the action taken by the 
Council regarding the Woodside District 
Halls Competition. They had informed the 
Corporation that considerable hardship would 
be inflicted on the competitors if the scheme, 
on which they had spent their labour on the 
understanding that the building was to be 
erected in accordance with the published con- 
ditions, should now be altogether set aside, and 

(Continued on page 318.) 
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also that in their opinion the — whose 
design in the first competition been recom- 
mended for adoption by the ‘assessors should 
be employed to design the combined public 
hall and library. —The President thanked the 
institute for having elected him for a second 
term of office, and while regretting that they 
had not secured the services of an older mem- 
ber, and one who was better known to their 
brethren of the Royal Institute, he assured them 
that with their indulgence he would do his best 
to fulfil the duties of the office, however arduous 
they may be, during the coming Exhibition 
year. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.— 
The second technical demonstration of this 
Society was held on Friday, November 
30, at the works of Mr. Edmund Sharp, 
Great Brunswick-street. Nearly fifty members 
were present, and followed with the closest 
attention the remarks of the lecturer. The 
operation of laying mosaic was performed in 
their presence from the cutting of the material 
as received from abroad, and its arrangement 
of patterns on tracing paper, to its final setting 
in cement. Several fine specimens of Irish and 
foreign marbles and other decorative stones 
having been shown, the party adjourned 
to the extensive workshops at the rear, where 
they saw the machinery in action for stone- 
cutting, punching, turning, steel polishing, and 
sand polishing. Panels in various stages, from 
the clay model to completion, were exhibited, 
the first rough-dressing and much of the initial 
work being performed by drills and chisels 
driven by compressed air. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, which lasted an hour and a 
half, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Sharp for the trouble he had taken in arranging 
the demonstration, 





+ ?>+ 


Zllustrations. 





DESIGN FOR A WROUGHT-IRON 
SCREEN. 


HIS design, by Mr. John J. Shaw (the 
author of other designs of the same 
class which have been published in 

the Burlder\, was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy exhibition. 

It is a fine example of modern metal-work 
designed in the Renaissance spirit, and 
requires no explanation beyond what the 
drawing itself affords. 





OFFICES FOR THE BOARD OF OVER- 
SEERS, LEEDS, 

THis building, No. 5, South Parade, was 
originally erected about eighty years ago as a 
private house, but had long been absor in 
the business part of the town and occupied 
as othces. It was recently purchased by the 
Leeds Board of Overseers, and altered and 
adapted to their uses. The walls forming the 
four offices, vestibule, and staircase, which 
occupied the front portion of the block, have 
been swept away, and the whole of the ground 
Noor of this portion is now the Poor Rate 
ottice. A new staircase, lavatories, and other 
othees have been formed at the back, and a 
board room and committee room on the first 
floor. A strong room and several large book 
stores have been built in the basement. 

lhe new front to the ground-floor is built in 
Portland Stone. Messrs. Chas, Myers & Sons, 
were the principal contractors. The carving 
was executed by Mr.G. W. Milburn, of York. 
Messrs, Bagshaw & Sons supplied the steel- 
work. The tileing to the walls of the rate 
Office and staircase is by Messrs, C. W. 
Williams & Co., Manchester ; mosaic flooring 
by Rust’s Vitreous Mosaic Company ; heating 
by Mr. J. Woffenden ; ventilaiing by the 
Blackman Ventilating Company; wrought 
iron gates, railings, and door furniture, and 
electric light fittings, &c., by Messrs. Elgood 
Bros., Leicester ; the electric lighting by Mr. 
E. C, Wallis, Leeds ; leaded glazing by Mr. 
Wm. Pape. The counters, desks and other 
fittings have been made by Messrs. Horsman 
& Co.; Mr. F. W. ord and Mr. S. D. 


Kitson, of , werethe architects, 
F. L. Stell. the clerk of works, — 
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DESIGN FOR PROPOSED CHURCH AT 
BARNSLEY. 


Tuts church was designed so that 312 of the 
congregation should be seated in the nave. 
The total accommodation required was 400, 
exclusive of the choir. Two shallow and short 
aisles on the north and south, close to the 
chancel, provide room for the additional seat- 
ing. One of these is arranged so as to be 
available as a side chapel. The pulpit is placed 
in that on the north. In this position it would 


be less difficult to speak than if the preacher of 


are small recesses for the use of the vergers, 
where spare books, &c., might be stored, ani 
notices posted. 

The roof of the nave is of wood. Framec 
principals without tie-beams are carried over 
in the shape of a pointed arch. These carry 
the boarded ceiling and the purlins of te 
outer roof, which are used closely spaced 
instead of common rafters. Above each 
window of the clearstory a portion of the 
pointed barrel-roof is cut away so as to provide 
for the insertion of the windows under a kinc 
ined com ment. It was estimated 


were under the high roof of the nave, as the that in brick, with stone dressings, the building 


aisle is ceiled at a much lower level ; and also | 
the voice would carry further, having the walls | 
of.the shallow aisle, rather than the deep space | 
of a chancel, behind it. The sanctuary is 
25 ft. wide and 13ft. deep. The space allotted 
to the choir is 32/ft. wide, the same as. 
the nave. By this arrangement there is 
sufficient room for the communicants to 
approach the sanctuary by the centre and. 
return by the sides. And, also, in keeping the 
space between the choir benches a full 11 ft. in 
width, the dignity of the altar and sanctuary 
are less impaired than would be the case if the 
furniture of the choir were allowed too much) 
to intervene. The organ is on the south side 
of the choir, within the tower walls above the | 


€ 
clergy vestry. It was proposed that the space | 
oi catkadeess ea aanthan South | 





would cost about 6,000/. H. C. Cortett! 


TWO COUNTRY BANKS. 
LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, ALDERSHOT 


Tnis building was erected to replace the old 
and smallez one which previously stood on this 
site. It is situated at an important cornet - 
the town, at the junction of Victoria-road am 
Wellington-street. 

The plinth is formed of roughly-hew® 

ite Blocks, the upper part of the fronts 

ng faced with Ancaster stone and Lawrence - 
red sand faced bricks. The roof is covere 

with similar red tiles. The window frames, 
doors, bank fittings, &c., are all in unpolishe 

teak. Over the bank is a manager's residence 


The contractors were Messrs. Martin Wells 
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& Co., of Aldershot, and the cost was about 
7,000l, 
LONDON AND COUNTY HANK, BATTLE. 

This branch bank is situated in the High 
street, not far from the entrance gates of Battle 
Abbey. Ham Hill stone is used for the front, 
with red facings in the upper part. The wood- 
work and fittings are in unpolished oak. The 
roofs are covered with local tiles, There is a 
manager's residence over. fast 

The contractors were Messrs. Eldridge & 
Cruttenden, of Hastings. . 

An attempt has been made in each case to 
design a building suitable for its purpose and, 
at the same time, in harmony with its surround- 
ings. 

The Aldershot bank is in a busy, modern, 
military town. The Battle one is in a village 
street, which street contains many relics of the 
past. W. CAMPBELL JONES. 


—_ 
“ov 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCH .HOLOGICA! 
SoclETY.—The first winter evening meeting of 
this society was held on Monday, the 20th ult., 
at the London Institution, Finsbury-circus. 
Mr. Deputy White presided, and introduced 
Mr. H. W. Fincham, who read an interesting 
paper entitled “An Antiquarian Kamble 
through Clerkenwell." This was done with 
the aid of lantern illustrations. Views of St. 
John’s Gate and Church and the restored 
ancient crypt of the Hospital of the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem at the church were 
shown and described. Various other places of 
interest were also exhibited and explained by the 
lecturer, such as Hicks’ Hall, the old Baptist’s 
Head, St. Mary’s Nunnery, St. James’ Church, 
Red Bull Theatre, House of Detention, House 
of Correction, New River Head, Sadler's Wells, 
London Spa, and Bagnigge Wells. Portraits 
of old celebrities were also shown, such as 
Thomas Britton, known as “the musical small- 
coal man,” who at his own expense maintained 
musical soirces at his house for forty years 
Mr. George Potter, of Highgate, exhibited a 
number of relics of the small-coal man, in- 
cluding a sale catalogue of his library (1694 
and 1716),a deed relating to some adjoining 
property (1687), and a book plate and sale 
catalogue (1714) of Dr. Gilbert Burnet, of St. 
John Square, Clerkenwell. 








METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this Board was 
held at the Board's offices, Thames Embank- 
ment, on Saturday, Sir E. Galsworthy presiding. 

The Works Committee, reporting with regard 
to Leavesden and Darenth Asylums, at which 
it was proposed to erect female attendants’ 
homes, expressed the opinion that the work 
should be carried out by an outside firm of 
architects, and recommended that Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, of Tooley-street, be 
appointed in that capacity at a commission at 
the rate of 4 per cent. on the total cost of the 
works to be carried out under their super- 
vision.—This was agreed to, 

With regard to the Western Hospital, the 
Works Committee submitted a statement 
showing the estimated and the actual cost of 
three diphtheria blocks, six isolation blocks, two 
staff blocks, and the engineering works in con- 
nexion therewith at this hospital. The original 
vstimate stood at 59,521/., while the actual cost 
had been 56,964/. This report was adopted. 


—_—— 





THE “ FRIEZE OF THE ATTIC MonTHS.”"—By a 
printer's error in the description of Mr. Babb's 
design in our last issue, the name of the Greek 
Bacchus appeared as “ Dionysius”; it should of 
course have been “ Dionysus.” 


THE NATIONAL PHysicaAL LABORATORY.—At the 
anniversary meeting of the Royal Society on 
November 30 last e. was Tes al that the 
executive committee of the general beard of the 
National Physical Laboratory will shortly be placed 
in possession of Bushey House, at Kew, the Queen 
having signified her sanction toan assignment of the 
lease of that house with 30 acres of surrounding 
land for purposes of the laboratory work. The 
Government will increase the building grant by 
2,0001,, and the adaptation of Bushey House, 
together with the new buildings, will be proceeded 
with forthwith. The committee reported that in 
their opinion two buildings should be erected, and 
at some distance from one another, to constitute 
separate physics and engineering laboratories. For 
particulars concerning the geological nature of the 
ground at disposal we may refer our readers to the 
“Note” in our issue of July 29, 1899. 
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THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 
OVERCROWDING IN DOMESTIC DWELLINGS. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association was held on 
Saturday evening at the Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall, E.C., Mr. W. H. Grigg, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Mr. F. W. Morley read a paper upon “ Over- 
crowding in Domestic Dwellings.” He said 
that of the many and varied duties of the 
public health officials the prevention of over 
crowding was one of the most important, and 
such overcrowding was most diificult to detect, 
and when detected, was difficult satisfactorily 
and permanently to abate. From whatever 
point the investigations were commenced, 
and whatever course were taken in search 
of a remedy, the conclusion arrived at would 
be that the great obstacle in the way of 
an efficient and final remedy was the un- 
satisfactory state of the land laws ; and how- 
ever claborate the legislation, and however 
efficient its application, it would simply 
be an attempt to achieve the impossible 
until means were adopted to spread the 
population over a larger area by rendering the 
land more cheaply and easily available for 
building purposes, and by affording cheap, 
ample, and comfortable means of transit. One 
eutcome of the attempt at a solution was seen 
in the various blocks of model dwellings which 
had become a feature in the majority of our 
large cities. While these dwellings answered 
to a great extent the purpose for which they 
were erected, one could not but feel that there 
was something radically wrong with our 
social system which rendered it necessary to 
crowd such a large number of persons upon a 
given area, when within a comparatively short 
distance large tracts of land were to be found 
vacant and of very little use ; and there were 
certain objectionable features in connexion with 
this method of piling humanity upon humanity's 
head which should, if possible, be avoided. 
Another suggestion, which had much to recom- 
mend it, was the removal of factories from 
towns into rural districts, but in order 
to carry out this with any prospect of success 
it was absolutely imperative that there 
should be proper provision for the prompt 
and economical transport of the raw material 
to the factories and the manufactured article 
into the market. The powers conferred upon 
sanitary authorities to deal with overcrowding 
would appear to be sufficient if they were fully 
utilised and vigorously enforced. Section 94 
of the Public Health Act, 1891, required that 
every sanitary authority shall make and enforce 
such by-laws as were requisite for fixing the 
number of persons who might occupy a house 
which was let in lodgings or occupied by 
persons of more than one family. In view of 
the roving tendency of many of the working- 
class families, the efficient application of such 
by-laws would call for the utmost watchfulness 
on the part of the official entrusted with their 
administration, and to attain to anything like 
efficient supervision would tax to the utmost 
the energies of a very much larger number of 
officials than were at present employed ; in 
addition to which the public, whatever their 
social position, were apt to resent any intrusion 
into their homes, and to uphold the sentiments 
expressed in the old adage, “ An Englishman's 
home is his castle; and thereforea considerable 
amount of tact and patience was often called for 
in order to obtain the required information. 
Again, where overcrowding did actually exist, 
all kinds of scheming was resorted to in order 
to evade the law. Another fact against them 
was that they were dealing with living, reason- 
able, beings, and therefore they could not 
move them here and there at their own will; 
and this demonstrated the great importance of 
the education of the people in at least the ele- 
mentary principles of public health. Every 
one entered the world with an instinctive 
craving for a decent and healthy surrounding, 
but whether this was developed and fostered, 
orto a great extent nullified, depended very 
largely upon the conditions under which we 
lived during the earlier years of our lives. 
Under these circumstances the education of 
the people in what might be termed the theory 
of health was capable of giving very material 
assistance in the solution of the question. To 
begin with, too much importance cannot be 
attached to the teaching of hygiene in schools 
of all classes, and no child’s education should 
be considered complete without the knowledge 
being instilled that overcrowding had a 


———— 


very detrimental effect upon the general 
health. To those whose school days had 
passed, every opportunity should be taken to 
advise and counsel, and there was no body of 
individuals who had better opportunities than 
the sanitary inspectors of imparting informa- 
tion where and when it was most needed. 
The special training and examination through 
which the majority of would-be sanitary in- 
spectors had to pass combined to evolve official: 
whose discretion, tact, and ability might be 
relied upon, and who might safely be trusted 
with still larger powers to enable them to deal 
with many evils which were a menace to the 
health and well-being of the community. As 
a case in point, when plans of proposed 
dwelling - houses were submitted to the 
Authorities for approval, there should be in- 
cluded a definite statement as to the numbers 
the proposed buildings were intended to 
accommodate, and sanction should be given on 
the express condition that the number should 
be strictly adhered to ; such particulars should 
be included in the lease, and also fixed in such 
a position on the premises as to be visible to 
the occupants, and any one causing such 
number to be exceeded should be summarilv 
dealt with. The suggestion that directly 
a given area was declared insanitary, any 
fresh removals into the said area should be 
prohibited, was worthy of consideration. 
There were many other measures of reform 
which might be enumerated ; among others, 
the extension of time for the repayment of 
capital borrowed under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act to 80, 90, or I00 years, 
and in the case of compensation the amount 
should not exceed the actual value of the land, 
with a reduction in the shape of a penalty for 
neglecting to keep the property in question in 
a sanitary condition, thereby removing the 
inducement to owners to allow it to fall intoa 
dilapidated and otherwise insanitary condition, 
in order to get the authorities to acquire it by 
compulsion, and paying heavy compensation 
for the acquisition. Briefly, in conclusion, the 
following were some of the methods which 
appeared to be capable of playing their part 
in the solution of the question :—The pro- 
vision of ample means of transit ; the removal 
of factories from town to country ; the erection 
of ample and suitable dwellings ; the full use 
of the powers conferred by the Public Health 
Act, the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
&c. ; the teaching of hygiene in public schools 
and the taxation of the land in order to create 
a fund to be utilised in cheapening the cost of 
the provision of suitable dwellings. 

Mr. Warwick moved a voie of thanks to Mr. 
Morley, and said that overcrowding could not 
possibly be prevented until every man was 
paid a fair wage. It was a distressing and 
disgusting thing that in London there were 
1,400 single rooms occupied by families oj 
from four to eleven persons. 

Mr. Dee, who seconded the motion, men- 
tioned that he did not know an instance of 
people who had been displaced from an insani- 
tary area being rehoused upon the same place ; 
they always went and overcrowded another: 
district. 

Mr. Baxter said that much of the present 
state of things was due entirely to public 
apathy. The small amount of interest which 
a large section took in matters of vital import- 
ance to them was really astonishing. 

Mr. West observed that they were not likely 
to get rid of the overcrowding question until 
the millennium. The principal way, however, 
of remedying the present condition of affairs 
was to educate the people. 

The motion was carried. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring - gardens, Alderman 
W. H. Dickinson, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Kensington Borough Council 5o00/. for the 
Silver - street improvement ; and Islington 
Guardians 10,000/. for erection of an infirmary 
at Highgate Hill. é 

Drainage of Coldharbour : Diversion of th. 
Isle of Dogs Branch Sewer.—The Main Drainage 
Committee brought up a report containing the 
following recommendations, which were agreed 
to :— 

“(a) That the estimate of 22,3302, submitted by 
the Finance Coiamittee, in respect of the drainage 
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of Coldharbour be approved ; and that a further 

iture of 6,045/. be sanctioned for the purpose 
of completing the diversion of the Isle of Doge 
branch of the northern low-level sewer. in accor- 
dance with the Council's resolution on November 21, 


1% 
tb) That the new sewer and other inci- 
dental work for thedrainage of Coldharbour, 


together 
with the work of diverting the Isle of Dogs branch 
sewer. between the junction of Manchester - road 
with East Ferry-road, Isle of Dogs, and Yabsley- 
street. with the exception of the portion underneath 
the southern entrance to the West India Docks and 
other adjoining dock property, be carried out with- 
out the intervention of a contractor, and that the 
drawings, specification, and estimate of the cost 
(23.4284, including 1,500/. as provision money for 
extra works) be referred to the Manager of Works 


for that —- 

(c) That tender of Messrs. Clay, Henriques, & 
Co., amounting to 1.4011, for the manufacture, 
delivery, and erection of nine penstocks required 
for the drainage of Coldharbour and the diversion 
of the Isle of Dogs branch of the northern low-level 
sewer, be accepted ; that the solicitor be instructed 
to prepare the contract; and that the seal of the 
Council be affixed to the contract when ready.” 


Mr. Easton asked why it was that it was re- 
commended that the work should be sent to 
the Works Department at a cost of 23,000/., 
when the estimate of the engineer was 16,000/. 

Mr. Ward said that the engineer's estimste 
was a low one, and the Works Department re- 
fused to accept it. Then the work was put to 
tender, and several tenders were received. 
The only one which it was ible for the 
Council to accept on account of the price could 
not be accepted for reasons which he could not 
go into. 

Improvement Estimates. —The Improvements 
Committee recommended that the estimates of 
120,000/., 13,500/., 7,000/,, 15,000/., and 9,100l., 
amounting in all to 164,600/., in respect of the 
paving and other works for the following 
improvements :—Holborn to the Strand street ; 
Southampton-row ; Wandsworth-road, Lam- 
beth ; Kensington High-street; and Cat and 
Mutton Bridge, Shoreditch, should be approved. 

The reeommendation was adopted without 
discussion. 

Colonel Ford asked whether the Improve- 
ments Committee had considered the seriously 
congested state of the Strand in connexion 
with the construction of the new street from 
Holborn to the Strand. He would like to know 
when the Committee had communicated with 
the Police, and whether the new street would 
relieve the traflic in the Strand, or cause it to 
become more congested than now. 

Dr. Longstaff said the Committee had con- 
sidered the question. They had not com- 
municated with the Police, but they believed 
that the traffic would be relieved when the 
improvement was carried ont. 


Rebuilding of Lambeth Bridge.—The Bridges 
Committee brought up a Report dealing with 
Lambeth Bridge, and recommended that the 
bridge be rebuilt. 

The Chairman said the Report was not in 
order, as it had not been submitted to the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. Crooks (Chairman of the Committee} 
asked if he could move the second paragraph 
of the Report, which dealt with the type of the 
suggested new bridge. If he was in order, he 
would ask leave to substitute for the recom- 
mendation in the paragraph the following 
words :—“ That a design be submitted for a 
five-arched granite-faced concrete bridge.” 
That would pledge the Council to nothing, 
but it would enable the Committee to go to the 
Finance Committee with a design of the bridge 
for which they asked the money. 

The Chairman said he saw no good purpose 
to be served in moving the paragraph. 

Mr. Crooks said he was anxious to get the 
opinion of the Council as to the class of Fridge 
it desired, and as he understood he was in 
order, he should move the paragraph. They 
had only just had an idea of the superior 
character of the German cement. The Ger- 
mans had brought in the chemist to assist the 
engineer, and had discovered a material which 
must be of great advantage and come into 
great we fed this country. It did seem a little 
ironical that a great cement- pisny Saooe 
like England should have io go to “ts 
for the information they had now got. The 
Committee were practically unanimous that it 
would be an advantage to if they had 
a granite-faced concrete arch as suggested. 

Colonel Rotton moved, as an amendment, 
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of such a bridge in Westminster Bridge, and 
he was anxious that they should have a replica 
of Westminster Bridge. It was ridiculous to 
say that they could not in England build their 
own bridges with their own stuff, 
Mr. Verney said that there was a great deal 
to be said for suiting a bridge to its surround. 
ings. A concrete bridge might be much more, 
suitable to the surroundings of Lambeth than 
the Gothic style of Westminster Bridge, which 
was so admirably suited to its own position. 
Some of the bridges over the Thames were 
national disgraces, which he hoped the Council 
would not repeat. There were many = 
who would like to have a replica of Water 
Bridge, which was infinitely finer than any 
other Thames bridge, even including West- 
minster Bridge. 
On the motion of Mr. R. A. Robinson, 
seconded by Mr. Howell Williams, the further 
consideration of the matter was adjourned 
until the Finance Committee had reported on 
the financial aspect of the reconstruction of the 
bridge. 
Register of Council's Property.—The Cor- 
porate Property Committee asked the Council 
to sanction the preparation, at a cost not to 
exceed soo/., during the year ending March, 
1901, of a complete single register with plans 
showing all the preg! t and 
temporary, handed over by the late Metro- 
politan Board of Works and other authorities 
and subsequently sold or leased by the Council, 
together with an exact record of its utilisa- 
tion. 

An amendment to refer the recommendation 
back was rejected, and the recommendation 
was adopted. 


Parliamentary Bills.—Mr. Cornwall moved 
the reception of the Report of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee, which dealt with the London 
County Council (General Powers) Bill, the 
Tramways and Street Widenings Biil, the 
Spitalfields Market Bill, and the asses Piers 
and River Service Bill. The Committee also 
proposed, next week, to bring up the Bill for 
the Purchase of the Water Companies, and the 
Bill dealing with Sterilisation Clauses. These 
would be the whole of the Bills to be promoted 
by the Council in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. 

The Report was adopted. 

Applications under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment and Building Acts Amendment Act, 1878. 
~The Theatres and Music Halls Committee 
agreed to applications under the Metropolis 
Management and Building Acts Amendment 
Act, 1578, for arrangements at the following 
places :—Alexandra Theatre, Stoke Newington 
(Mr. F. Matcham); Camden Theatre, Camden 
Town (Mr. W. G. R. Sprague); Duchess 
Theatre, Balham (Mr. W. G. R. Sprague) ; 
Gambrinus Restaurant, Glasshouse-street (Mr. 
R. H. Kerr); Great Queen-street Theatre 
(Mr. J. Murray); Hanley Hall, Sparsholt-road, 
Crouch Hill (Mr. J. G. Abraham); Palace 
Theatre of Varieties, Greenwich (Mr. F. 
Harper and Mr. E. E. Fetch) ; London Pavilion 
(Messrs. Wylson and Long); Paddington 
Baths (Mr. E. B. B. Newton); Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall (Mr. R. Venner) ; Royal Aquarium 
(Mr. J. W. Wilkinson). 


St. Martin’s-lane Theatre.—It was agreed to 
sanction the plans submitted by Mr. F. 
Matcham in regard to a theatre to erected 
in St. Martin’s-lane, on certain conditions. 

Government Buildings—Mr. Burns, M.P., 
suggested that, in regard to the new Land 
Registry Office in Lincoln's Inn-fields, a con- 
ference between the Architect of the Council, 
the First Commissioner of Works, and Sir 
Kenneth Mackenzie should take place with re- 
spect to the encroachment of which he com- 
plained last week. He believed that harmonious 
action in this matter was possible, and that the 
Government would be glad to co-operate. 
Building Act Com- 
mittee said he would put the suggestion before 
his Committee. 

Tender.—The Highways Committee recom- 
mended, and it was agreed, that the tender of 
Messrs. R. S. Newall & Son, for the supply, for 
tke sum of 236/. 12s., of a steel cable, 9,400 ft. 
in length, for the Streatham cable tramways, 
be accepted ; that the solicitor do prepare the 
necessary contract to give effect to the tender. 

Working Class Dwellings, Clerkenwell.—The 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
recommended that the two estimates of sool. 
each submitted by the Finance Committee for 





that a design for a steel five-arched bridge be 
submitted. They had a magnificent pom a 


preliminary expenses in connexion with the 
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erection of working-class dwellings on th 
Reid's Brewery site, Clerkenwell, be approved 
and that the Housing of the Working Clas: 
Committee be authorised to incur expendity;, 
within the amounts of the respective votes 
This was agreed to and the Council adjourney 


{ 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE tio, 
LONDON BUILDING ACT 


At the meeting of the London Coyy 

Council on Tuesday the following applicatio, 

under the 1894 Building Act were considere 
Those applications to which consent hj 
been given are granted on certain condition, 
Names of applicants are given in bracket 
Buildings are new erections unless otherwix 
stated :— 


Lines of Frontage 


Clapham —A one-story shop upon part 
forecourt of No. 258, Wandsworth-coad, Clapha 
(Mr. W. H, Choules for Mr. W. Thrower, - 
Consent. 

Dulwich.—An additional porch at the Sout 
London Tabernacle, Peckham-road, Camberwe 
(Mr. J. Wills for Mr. W. H. Powell) —Consent 
Kennington.—That the application of Mr. | | 
Bayly on behalf of the Commanding Ottcer ot the 
3rd Middlesex Volunteer Artillery, for an extensi 
of the period within which the erection of a one 
story addition to the driil-hall, No. 76, Lowe 
Kennington-lane, Kennington, to abut upon Reed 
worth-street, was required to be commenced, be 


granted —A ; 
Lewisham.—The retention of a building, to bk 
used as a surgery, at the rear of No. 35, Lalcham 


road, Lewisham, to abut upon Carswell-street (M: 
H, J. Bate for Dr. G. P. Hulbert).—Consent. 

Lewisham.+—A conservatory at the side of Stan- 

stead-lodge, Catford, to abut upon Northwood-road 
to an advanced line of frontage, also the erect: 
of a raised landing with a wooden balustrade 
front of such premises (Mr. G. Tulley tor Mr H 
Gardner).—Consent. 
Pekham,.—A one-story shop on part of the tore 
court of No, 188, Rye-lane, Peckham (Messrs 
Dowton & Druery for Messrs. Cooper & Hod 
Limited).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe —That the application otf Mr. A | 
Forrester for an extension of the period withis 
which the erection of an addition, with a one-stur 
porch in front, to the Presbyterian church on U 
west side of Southwark Park-road, Bermondsey 
was required to be commenced, be granted. — 
Agreed. 

Woolwich.—Three houses on the south side 
Nithdale-road, Plumstead, and one house the 
east side of a % on-road, to abut upon Nithdale 
road (Mr. A. E. Habershon for Mr. J. Stevens — 
Consent. 

Hackney, Ceniral.—A one story addition to Susse 
Cottage, No. 10, Kenninghall-road, Upper Clapto: 
to abut upon pba sencpen- (M.S, A. Smith for M: 
M. Smith).—~Refused. 

Istington, North.—A warehouse building on ¢ 
north-west side of Windsor-road, Hollowa)- 4 
Islin, (Mr. R. Midworth for Mr. J. G. Woottoo 
— Retused. 

Lewisham.+—A  dwelling-house, wit! 4) 
windows, on the south side of Sydenham a) 
Sydenham, next No. 50 (Mr. G, Tolley for Mr E.4 
Christmas).— Refused. 

Lewisham.—One-story shops on the forecourts 
Nos. 112 and 114, Lee-road, Lee (Mr. A. Tyler) — 
Refused. 

Peckham.—Four houses with bay-windows, 0% 
the south side of Reynolds-road, Pechham Kye 
Peckham (Mr. A. Wood).—Refused. 

Projections. 

Greenwich.—An iron and glass shelter over 
entrance to Morton's Theatre, London - street 
Greenwich (Mr. A. Roberts for Mr. A. Caritus.— 
Refused. . 

Marylebone, West, —The re-erection ot the bales) 
at the first floor level in front of No. 42, Montag: 
square, St. Marylebone (Mr. F. W. Hunt for te 
Honourable Miss Powys).— Refused. 


Width of Way. 

City of London.—Buildings on the site of No» * 
22, 24, and 26, Copthall-avenue, London-wall, ©" 
at less than the prescribed distance from the cen\'* 
of the street (Mr. R. B, Marsh for the Cit) 
London Real Property Company, Limitec)~ 
Consent. 


Ha .—An addition to the rear of Nos 50" 
62, Kingsland-road, Shoreditch, at less than \* 
bed distance from the centre of Union-wa'! 
(Mesera Ford, Son, & Burrows for Messrs. J. Carte! 
Sons, Limited ).—Consent. , 
Westminster.—A variation from the pian appro’*" 
for the rebuilding of No. 29, Great Chapel-stree’ 
Westminster, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of Dacre-street, so far as relates t 
the erection to a height of a portion of the 
building (Mr. P. H. Nowell).—Consent. ; 
Rotherhithe.—A warehouse building on the soul" 
side of St. Thomas-street, Kotherbithe, at less tha" 
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the r:escribed distance from the centres of Great 
Maze Pood and Maze Pond-terrace (Mr. P. Currey 
for Messrs. Tebbitt Brothers) —Consent 

St. George, Hanover-syuare —A one-story building 
on the north side of Hay Hill, 8t. George, Hanover 
square, at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of South Bruton-mews (Mr. B. Slade for Mr 
W. M, Pegge) Refused. 


Deviation frem Certited Plan 

St. George, Hanover-square. — Certain deviations 
from the plan certified by the District Surveyor 
under Section 4% of the Act, so far as relates t 
the proposed rebuilding of No. 1, Berkeley-square 
St. George, Hanover-square, at the corner of Hay 
Hill (Mr. R. G. Hammond for Mr. ] Garlick).— 
Consent. 





Sface i Rea 
i 


Greenwich.—A moditication of the provisions of 
Section 41 (i) (vi) with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so faras relates to the proposed erection 
of a dwelling-house on the cast side of Horn-lane 
Woolwich-road, Greenwich, at the corner of a 
right-of-way leading to the rear of houses on the 
north side of Woolwich-road, with an irregular 
space at the rear (Mr. H, Congdon) —Consent 

Lines of Frontage and Width of 

Finsbury, Fasi—The rebuilding of No. <5, Cow 
cross-street, Holborn (Mr. E. W. Mountford tor Mr 
H. Pocock) —Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-sguarc —A porch, bay window 
and balcony to No. 1, Berkeley-square, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. R. G. Hammond tor Mr. | 
Garlick} Consent 


Wovlwich.—Nine dweiling-houres on the west 
side of Red Lion-lane, Shooter's Hill, Plumstead 


such dwelling-houses and the forecourt fences in 


front thereot to be within the prescribed distance 


from the centre of Red Lion-lane (Mr. A. E 
Parnell for Mr. J. Sanford).—Refused 


Width of Way and Space at Rear 


Hampstead —Residential flats on the west side of 


Grove-piace and the south side of Chi ure 
road, Hampstead (Mr. W. P. Horton for H 
Marnham)—Consent 





Lines of Frontage, Space at Rear, and Width 
of Way 
Lambeth, North.—Buildings on the site of Nos 
to 146 {even numbers only), Kenr ngt road 


Lambeth, with projecting porches 
four-story bay-windows, also 





building on the site of Nos. 67 an it-tree 

Walk (Messrs. Waring & Nicholson tees 

of the Lambeth Waicot Charity Estate € ent 
Chelsea,—A block of residential flats the soutl 


west side of Park Walk, Chelsea, at the corner 


Chapel-street (Mr. C. W. Stephens for the Metro- 


politan Industrial Dwellings Company) —Refused 

Lewisham.—A workshop and scenic studio at 
rear of No. 25, Upper Winchester-road, Catford, t 
abut upon Blythe Hill-lane (Mr. S. J. Smith for Mr 
H. Mapleson) —Refused 





Lines of Frontage and Construction of 
Building 

Pekham+—A screen wall on the 

No, 18, Rye-lane, Peckham (Messrs. W 
for Miss P. Revett) —Consent 





Hampstead.—A greenhouse, forcing-house, heat- 





ing-chamber, and verandah in the garden at ti 
rear of No. 27, Arkwright-road, H impstead, to abu 


upon Frognal (Mr. A. EK, Henderson for Mr. | 


Mackay) —Refused 
Fo: sae ft * S? 


Woolwich —That an order be issued to Mr. F. I 
Windsor sanctioning the formation or laying out 
a new street for carriage trathic to form a cont 


tion of Francis-street into Fiaxton-road, The Slade, 
Plumstead (for Mr. H. N. Grenside That the 
name Francis-street (in continuation) be approved 


for the new street.—Agreed 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 


Turtle & Appleton sanctioning the formation 
laying-out of two new streets for carriage traffic 


continuation of Huntsmoor-road and Podmore-road 
respectively, East Hill, Wandsworth That the 


names Huntsmoor-road (in continuation) and Pod 


more-road (in continuation} be approved tor the 


hew streets —Agreed 
Cubical Extent. 


Hammersmith.—The retention on the east side of 


Fulham Palace-road, Hammersmith, of a building t 


exceed in extent 250,000, but not 450,000, cubic teet, 


and to be used only tor the purposes of a tobacc 
factory and offices. (Mr. H. W. Peck for Messrs 
A. 1. Jones & Co., Limited).—Consent 


The recommendations marked + are contrary to the 


views of the Local Authorities, 


Oo 


’ 


“THE StupENT’s Cotumn.” — Our Student's 


Column article (“ Lessons in Electrical Engineer 
ing ') is unavoidably held over until next week 


EpiscopaL Cuurch, Nippriz, Evinnurcu — 
The memorial stone of Niddrie Episcopal Church 
was laid on the 30th ult. Mr. John Robertson, of 


Inverness, is the architect 


the 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THe BUILDER. 


SAXON CHURCHES. 


mm wit the ever-increasing 














‘ coms 
f , appreciati amateurs in regard to our 
ie architecture, express extreme rati 
t 1 for publisl * and to Protessor 
bal Ww rown for writing, the delightful articles 
t regret ed, 
lam writing to convey a suggestion, if you will 
permit me, and I feel re s one that Professor 
wn will be able and probably willing to comply 
K i yet such you by your generosity could 
ca place within te reach of the whole of u It 
t fo pt sf a en number or numbers 
f e¢ Builder a complete t, led into the 
var districts, of all the churches, with a sugges 
f the nearest available place to get at to 
reach them The mere mention of a town in the 
wing torm would d - 


Worth, Sussex. Station: Three Bridges." 
tr. H. HOLLING, M.RLLA.S 
srown is willing to 
1 


lf Professor Baldw 


take the trouble to make out such a list, we shall of 


rse be happy to publish it.—Ep 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
WORCESTER: THE CATHEDRAL AND SEE. By 
Edward F, Strange Geo. Bell & Sons) 


THe CHURCHES OF ROUEN. By the R Thomas 
Perkins. (Geo. Bell & Sons 

GODALMING AND {Ts Sri UNDINGS. By T. I 
W. Ha i } The S Lis e's Press.) 

WEEK-EN x D ENS LANI An illustrated 
mandbook By Duncan Moul The S$ J j 
Press 

Thi I AL I NEEI I I 

) Bot 1G Ic ui if ng ¢ 
Ma ester 


4th 
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ST. STEPHEN'S CHURCH, WESTBOURNE PARK — 
The chancel of this irch has been extended, the 
‘ ‘ € moved a better tion, the 

pan re t in the south chancel aisle, and the 
yortl ance) aisle converted into a morning chapel 
and a sanctuar added The glass of the two 
memorial windows in the south wall of the soutl 

% sisle has be refixed in the apse of the 

apel, and that from the end window ia the tower 

V The old vestry, \ h had t serve both 

for clergy and choir as bee thened, and is 
the ne has been 

nto the north 

t outside the 





screens 
and tower 
to open out- 
which for- 
een moved 
rcase, which 


a 
4 pror lan 
4 per ia d- 





jlangerous, has been rebuilt, anc 





gs provided in lieu of the winders and the doors 














it t nen outward The chancel roof and 
f chape ve been ceiled 
nside wit arding a anels witi 
tided ribs The wa 1 ll 
lighted by electric light. ck 
externally th Kentish ragstone t ? 
k. and the new external mason 
Doulting stone The rna " is at 
tone. he steps and paving in the new part 
the chancel are marble, The aisle roofs have been 
stripped and r and e t ng genera 
repaired and $ re ited The rk 
excepting the reredos and altar ave bee 
executed y Mr H ; et t Soli ive ce 
arried out Mr. W. Potter, of Croydon, from the 
esigns and under the superintendence of Messrs 


Jel phi. The electric 
has been carried out by Messrs. Hayward 





yler, of London 

RESTORATION OF ST. MARY'S CHURCH, Usk, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE —St, Mary's Church, Usk, has 
ust been partly restored. [he walls have been 
stripped of the plaster which covered them, and t 
Norman stonework has been revealed. An organ, 


which was, until recentiv, in Liandati Cathearal, 





has been rebuilt inthe churcl Messrs. Vowels, ot 
Bristol lhe work bas included a new oak ceiling 
and has cost about s,200/. The restoration, which 


been carried vut under the direction of Mr. G. E 
Halliday, of Carditt. Messrs. George ( ens & C 
were the contractors 

PRESHYTERIAN CHURCH, West HARTLI dL. 
A new Presbyterian church, with a ball, classroom 
aad caretaker’s house, bas just been completed tr 
designs by Messrs. Badenoch & Bruce, architects 


i r a 


1 








of Newcastle-on-Tyne 1! idings are of brick 
with stone dressings, the principal front being 


faced with red pressed Cx mondale bricks. ihe 
block facing Sandringham bas entrance-bail, stair- 


case with lavatory accommodation, secretary's 


rvom, library, and a large intant classroom on 





ground floor ; session-room, ladies’ room, lavatories, 


stairs are fireproof 








pupil teachers’ centre. 



























nN 


patients respectively 





and access to hall gallery on the first floor. The 
The hall is placed behind the 
t st ft. long by 39 ft. wide, 
sh to ceiling, having a gallery at one 
of is open-timbered, and is of selected 
the hall a corridor leads to 
t tea meetings, with beating chamber 
a back exitto Angus-street. The lighting 
city, with supplementary gas jets for 
general contractor is Mr. 
of West Hartlepool, the heating 


Dinning & Cooke, the 


Thomas G. Usher & Co., 


Mesers. Atkinson Bros., all 


EATON, DERRYSHIRE,— 


The new buildings, erected at a cost of about 7,000! 
1ugment the accommodation at the Derby-road 


n, were opened on the 


aving been purchased adjoining 
chools in Derby-road, the new block 
to accommodate 360 scholars, has 
esides a swimming bath, kitchen for 
yokery classes, and suite of rooms for the local 
The new buildings comprise 
» accommodate sixty, and a 
ymmodating 120, which can be 
nto two classrooms by means of sliding 
bath is § 

4 ft. 6 in., rising to 3 ft 2 in 
The depth is capable of being 
8 or 20 inches, Messrs 
1g Eaton, were the con- 


o ft, by 24 ft., and 


: Mr. E. R. Ridgway, 


cithg 6 6faE 


GRIM Y.—The founda- 


hool Board Offices, which 


; 


w erected in Eleanor-street, near to the 
was laid on the 29th ult 





ut the supervision 


in 


Mr. H. C. Scaping. by Messrs 

nd. The structure will be com- 

‘round floor being taken 
F 


t clerk s private office, 
and a drawing-room in 


in ironwork. The board- 
nd tloor, together with a 
while the caretaker’s house 


{ESTERFIELD.—On the 29th 


new Board School 
new school is being 





ts trontage will be 
will accommodate 500 
be 132 ft. long by 69 ft. 


central hall So ft. by 25 ft, 


The cost of the school, 


ise, willbe 5.6712 Mr. W. 
r, and Mr. W. C. jackson, the 


ECTIOUS DISEASES HOs- 


DURHAM —This hospital is 


“> Plans have been 


{ 2 
Wilson, of Blackhill. 


OAK, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


hich have been erected in 
ak, in connexion with the 


were opened on the 28th 


on the cellular system ; twenty- 
ve for women. The cost has 


oper Whitwell was the 


r. Coor 
}. Whitehouse & Sons were 


EDS WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY.— 
is at the Leeds Union Work- 


ypened on the 29th ult. 


+ 


t been opened consist 


sile erected near to the northern boun- 


unds They are of red 
1 the designs of Mr 
t, Leeds. Shere are 
ected wit ye another 





, oor 
rs. The centre block is ior ad- 
id is a single story high, 
nd exits are in it, also the 
he padded rooms, the waiting- 
vom, kicchen, and of:cials’ apart- 
‘locks are each two stories 
ct the male and female 
The connecting corridors are 
ent width, and are broken by bay windows 
utilisation as day rooms. In case 
wovided with outside iron 
sool. has been spent on the 
the furnishing, which has cost 


W. Airey was the con- 


ind wax od work. 


_ 





will eventually include the tower and screen, bas | 


entitled, “ Is the (uar 


received a portrait Si 
R.A. The portrait is a gitt 
e gallery trom his son, the Right Reverend Dr, 


Barry, Rector of St. James's, Piccadilly, and formerly 








IATION Discussion SE 
t the third meeting of the 


Di 


itectural Association on 


G. W. Luss read a paper 


Surveyor a Necessity 

til next week. 

CHARLES Barry —Ttke 
trait Gallery have latel, 
r Charles Barry, R.A. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


CONISBOROUGH AND DENABY SEWERAGE 
SCHEME.—A Local Government Board inquiry has 
been held by Mr. A. E. Sandford Fawcett, C.E., at 
Conisborough, into an application by the Doncaster 
Rural District Council tor sanction to a loan of 
1o,good, for works of main sewerage and sewage 
disposal for the towns of New Conisborough and 
Denaby Main. The scheme, which was prepared by 
Messrs, D. Balfour & Son, of London and New- 
castle, consists of the laying of sewers of 21, 18, 
15, 12, and 6 inches diameter, at varying depths, 
with manholes, ventilators, automatic tlushing- 
chambers, &c. The whole of the sewers will 
discharge into a storage tank of 80,000 gallons 
capacity, from which the sewage will be pumped by 
engines and pumps in duplicate to the highest part 
of the disposal land. It will then be treated in two 
4 Ducat’s self-acting aerating bacterial fiters, the 
effluent from which will pass on to & acres of 
land, which consists of loam overlying sand and 
sandstone rubble. The eitiluent will finally dis- 
charge into the Kiver Don. The lospector went 
over the whole of the locality and examined the 
existing work at Old Conisborougb, including the 
site of the proposed cast-iron siphon, which will do 
away with the pumping of So per cent. of the 
sewage 

WATER SUPPLY, WADEBRIDGE, CORNWALL.— 
The concrete reservoir which has been constructed 
on the top of White Rock Hill, Dunveth, in con- 
nexion with the new water supply for Wadebridge, 
was opened on the 28th ult. The reservoir has a 
capacity of 220.000 gallons. Provision has been 
made for flushing the sewers of the town by the 
construction of a concrete tank, fed by overtlow 
water, and discharging, automatically, when full, 
5,000 gallons of water. The engineer of the 
scheme was Mr. G. H. Harris, of Wadebridge, The 
cost was about 6,000/. 


A. 
v7, © 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PENRHYN QUARRIES —The quarrics were opened 
for work on the Sth inst., but so far the men do 
not seem to be disposed to return. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING SCHEME, MEXBOROUGH, 
YorkS—On the oth ult, at the Mexborough 
Market Hall, Mr. F. H. Tulloch held a Local 
Government Board inquiry into an application by 
the Mexborough Urban District Council fer 
sanction to borrow 13,400/. for purposes of clectric 
lighting, and 4,600/. for the provision of a refuse 
destructor, The engineer, Mr. Waring, explained 
the electric lighting scheme, and Mr. G. F. Carter, 
surveyor, gave details of the refuse destructor. The 
site proposed is near the junction of Oxford-street 
and Station-lane. 

MEMORIAL TABLET, MARISCHAL COLLEGE, 
ABERDEEN.—A bronze tablet in memory of Pro- 
fessor William Macgillivray, the naturalist. was 
unveiled on the zoth ult. in the natural history 
classroom, Marischal College, Aberdeen. The 
tablet is 3 ft. O in. by 2 ft. Gin, and was designed 
by Mr. Ashbee, of London, and executed by the 
Associated Guild of Handicraft. ; 

Loxpon CouNTY COUNCIL PARLIAMENTARY 
BiLLs,—The Council have prepared six measures to 
he introduced in the course of the ensuing Session. 
In respect of Metropolitan improvements they seek 
for powers, subject to the Vestries of Fulham and 
Chelsea consenting to the proposed tramway from 
Battersea Bridge to Putney Bridge, and agreeing to 
contribute between them one-third of the net cust 
of the widenings, to widen New King's-road and 
World's End-passage, King’s-road ; to widen Rich- 
mond-road, subject to a similar consent by the 
Vestry of Hammersmith to the proposed tramway 
from Uxbridge-road to Shepherd’s Bush-road ;: to 
widen Scrubb’s-lane, Brook Green-road, and Fulham 
Palace-road, subject to a consent by the Fulham 
and Hammersmith Vestries to the proposed tram- 
way from Harlesden to Putney Bridge, and to 
contribute between them one-third of the net 
cost of the street widenings; to widen Strath- 
terrace and Bolingbroke-grove for the proposed 
tramway from St. John’s-hill to Trinity-road, 
subject to a contribution by the Battersea Vestry of 

ne-fourth of the cost; to widen Red Lion-street, 
South-street, Garratt-lane, Defoe-road, and High- 
street, Tooting. for the proposed tramway {from 
York-road to High-street, Tooting, if the Wands- 
worth District Board will contribute one-third of 
the net cost of the widenings, such contribution 
not to exceed 91,3161. ; and to widen various 
thoroughfares along the route of the proposed 
tramway trom Camberwell Green to Devonshire- 
road, Forest-hill, subject to a contribution of one- 
third of the net cost by the Lewisham District 
Board and the Vestries of Camberwell and Lam- 
beth. Another Bill provides for a large number of 
new tramway lines, with the necessary widenings 
mt streets, &c., in the County and the City of 
London, on both sides of the river, including a 
double line from Cheyne-walk (Battersea Bridge) 
along the Chelsea Embankment, Commercial- 
road, Buckingham Palace - road, Victoria - street, 
and Victoria Embankment to Blackfriars Bridge 
the tramways to be laid on a gauge of 

4 ft 8) in, and animal or electrical power 

te be employed. They propose to take over from 
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the Thames Conservancy Board the piers, landing- 
places, &c., on the river's side between Chiswick Eyot 
and the artillery practice ground at Plumstead, to 
provide additional piers and so on, and to obtain 
authority for the Corporation or the Bridge House 
Estates trustees to contribute or subscribe to the 
outlay and maintenance involved. They promote a 
Bill for the acquisition of the Spitalfields Market 
area bounded by Lamb-street (north), Commercial- 
street (east), Brusbfield-street (south), and Crispin 
street (west)—another measure to that same intent 
will be introduced by the Corporation ; and the 
Council also put forward their customary Bul icr 
the purchase of the undertakings of the cight water 
companies who supply London, together with that 
of the Staines Reservoirs Joint Committee estab 
lished under the Staines Reservoirs Act, 1546 

MARCON!'S WIRELESS TELEGKAPHY —We are 
informed that the whole process of wireless te'e 
graphy will be demonstrated to the public in 
operation at the Manufacturers’ Exhibition in aid 
ot Essex disabled soldiers, to be opened at the 
Shire Hall, Chelmsford, of December 12, 13, and 14. 
where wireless messages will be sent and received 
at intervals of a few minutes during the time the 
Exhibition is open. 

ELectric LiGHTING IN LeEgps.—The Lighting 
Committee of the Leeds Corporation propose to 
make extensions of their electrical works. On the 
28th ult. they decided to recommend the City 
Council to accept tenders amounting to 72,5721. for 
extending the existing works at Aire-street on the 
adjacent Britannia Mills site, which has already 
been cleared and prepared for such a development. 
in due course tenders will be invited for machinery. 

THe Harvey STEEL Compantes.—It is proposed 
to amalgamate the Harvey Steel Companies int» 
one, There are at present four Harvey Steel Com- 
panies ; one in this country, one in France, one in 
New Jersey (United States), and the Harvey Con- 
tinental (Limited), whose territory includes all 
outside of Great Britain, Germany, France, and the 
United States. The proposal was announced at the 
eighth ordinary meeting of the Great Britain Com- 
pany, on the 29th ult. 

Court or Common Council —On the 29th ult., 
at a meeting of the Court of Common Council at 
Guildhall, Sir Robert Rogers, chairman of the Im- 
provements and Finance Committee. replying to 
Mr, Deputy Baddeley, said every etiort would be 
made in carrying out the improvements in Cripple- 
gate to maintain the ancient gateway leading to 
Cripplegate Church. But it was not contemplated 
to leave the entire north side of the church open to 
the public view. The Streets Committee brought 
up areport recommending that, under the Act of 
last Session, the Corporation should take over the 
possession and management of the garden space in 
the centre of Finsbury-circus from March 1 next, 
which was agreed to. It was decided to inform the 
London County Council that the Corporation would 
be prepared to join them in any action which 
might be mutually agreed to with a view to 
protect the interests of London gas consumers in 
the direction indicated by the resolutions passed at 
the conferences on the London gas supply at Guil.!- 
hall and Spring-gardens last month. [It was resolved 
that the statue ot Sir Rowland Hill in front of the 
Royal Exchange should be taken over and main- 
tained by the Corporation. In regard to the pro- 
posed improvement in Leadenhall-street, between 
Billiter-street and Aldgate, the Court resolved to 
intimate to the London County Council that it was 
desirable, in the interests of economy, that imme- 
diately it became known that premises were to be 
rebuilt or that leases were falling in notices should 
be served or negotiations commenced by the Cor- 
poration for the ground required, and that the 
Council should be asked for an assurance that if 
the work was carried out as indicated they would 
be prepared to contribute half the net cost of the 
improvement, from time to time as it proceeded. On 
the motion of Mr. A. C. Morton the committee were 
requested to inquire and report as to the desirability 
of widening the Fleet-street end of Fetter-lane to the 
extent of 40 ft——— A report was brought up from 
the Bridge House Estates Committee on the widen- 
ing of London Bridge. They stated that they had 
considered two methods of widening the bridge— 
one by means of cast iron cantilevers and balus- 
trade, and the other with granite corbelling or canti- 
levers and an open granite balustrade. Both 
designs, which were by Mr. Murray, City Surveyor, 
and Mr. E. W. Cruttwell, had in common the 
retention of the present four lines for vehicles, the 
lighting of the bridge from the middle of the road- 
way, and the expansion of the structure from 53 ft. 
to 65 ft. This would give a width of 34 ft. for vehi- 
cular traffic, 2 ft. 6 in. for central lighting, and 14 ft. 
to each footway instead of 9 ft. 6 in. as at present. 
The committee, having consulted Sir Benjamin 
Baker, were of opinion that the granite widening, 
though costly, was in thorough harmony with the 
character of the bridge, pe was more likely to 
receive the sanction of Parliament than any design 
involving the introduction of cast iron. They 
therefore recommended that the granite design 
should be adopted, and the necessary Parliamentary 
authority be sought to carry out the same at an 
estimated cost not exceeding 100,000/. Mr. Turner, 
chairman of the Bridge House Estates Committee, 
in moving the adoption of the report, mentioned 





that the commiltee liad had before them the question 
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of the alteration of the gradient of Sou 
Bridge, so as to assist the trattic of London 
Bridge, but they were not in a position to repor, 
upon that subject yet. Mr. Bowater moved ay 4, 
amendment that the matter be referred back {) the 
committee for further consideration and report 
Mr. Wallace commented upon the need which 
existed for altering the approaches to Southwar, 
Bridge so as to assist the tratiic. On a show of 
hands the amendment was negatived, and the report 
was then carried. 
Se TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—The President of 
Board of Education has appointed a ¢ 
consisting of Sir William de W, Abney, KC} 
F.R.S. (Chairman). Sir Philip Magous, Sir Swi 
Smith, Mr. G. R. Redgrave, Mr. W. Bou ! 
Mr. W. Vibart Dixon, with Mr. A. E. ¢ 
Board of Education, South Kensington, as Sere 
tary, to consider the best means for co-ordinat 
the technological work of the Board of Fd 
with that at present carried on by other ed 
tional organisations. 

PLANS FOR THE New ASYLUM FoR Ca 
A special meeting of the Cardiff Corporation wa 
held on the 26th ult., bis Worship the Mayor (Mr 
T. Andrews) presiding. When the minutes of the 
Asylums Committee came up, Alderman Trounce 
drew attention to the correspondence with reierence 
to the retirement of Mr. Kirkland from (he plan 
competition. The Committee had decided at one 
meeting that they would not pay Mr. Kirkland the 
sum of 1001, and at a subsequent meeting the 
decided to pay the money, That, on the face 
was not satisfactory. —Mr. F. J. Veall replied that 
the matter had been fully considered by the Con 
mittee. They felt, on the one hand, that it would 
be unfair to allow Mr. Kirkland to compete atter 
knowing that he was one of Mr. Hine’s assistant: 
Besides that, he had a legal claim upon the ¢ 
mittee.—Mr. Morgan Thomas asked what explana 
tion Mr. Hine pave of the fact that he did not 
communicate with the committee when he saw that 
Mr. Kirkland was one of the selected ¢ netitors 
He thought that Mr. Kirkland should not be par 
single penny, because he knew that he wa 
Hine’s employ.—Mr, Veall replied that ¢! were 
not the keepers of Mr. Hine’s conscience { 
Hine did not regard the matter in the same t as 
the committee did, and his position was supporte 
by the President of the Institute of Architects 
There should have been a clause in the ¢ 
preventing such a thing. —Mr. A. M. Ingiedew pro- 
posed that the minutes be referred back = buher 
Mr. Kirkland was disqualited and not entitied ty the 
tool, or he was entitled to go on with the compet 
tion.—Alderman Trounce seconded.—Mr. S A 
Brain thought that no purpose could be served by 
referring the matter back. Mr. Hine had assured 
them that he did not know that Mr. Kirk'and wasa 
competitor until after he had made his award 
Akierman Carey explained that Mr. Hin: ew 
that Mr. Kirkland was one of the six selectec 
on the day after he made his award, but t waisa 
week before the committee knew anything adout if 
and then they learned it from an outside source. 1 
would have been nothing but fair if Mr. Hine had 
communicated with the committee immeciatery ™ 
found that one of his assistants bad been selected 
The committee, on the other hand, felt that te 
had to protect the fifty competitors, but & the) 
rejected Mr. Kirkland upon the lines ct the om 
resolution Mr. Hine would have withdraws } 
the assessorship, and they would have hac to cea 
the whole matter two or three months <' 
begin again, and do all the work afres! — 
further discussion, Mr. Ingledew withdre } 
amendment, and the minutes were passed — |) 
Mail. 
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THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 4 


At Leeds County Court, on the 28th ult 
his Honour Judge Greenhow, an action wa, »f 
by Thomas Weir, labourer, 5, Madras-street, |< 
against Henry Lax, contractor, and builder 
Roundhay-road, for compensation ‘or 
received while in his employment on July 4 
Mr. A, Willey represented the plaint:! 
Child appeared for the respondent. ver 
Mr. Willey, in stating the case for the pian 
said that the only serious point to be decided wa 
whether the man could be described as co! 
within the terms of that section of the Act whi" 
said that a man to be entitled to compensation ™U™ 
be employed in, on, or about a building 30 't ''s 
which was being constructed by means of scat’ 
ing, or was being pulled down, &c. The maces 
the case were that the plaintiff was in the ce'c” 
dant's employ. and on the day in question “* 
excavating cellars to a house immediately ac) 7" 
some buildings already partially constructcs. 
Lax had erected a number of buildings, so" ©* 
which were completed and some partialiy eee" 
and the plaintifi was digging out the ce'lat 
buildings immediately adjoining there While * 
employed the earth fell in, and his leg was 'ro"® 
and he was otherwise injured. He submitted © “ 
the whole work was one job, and that ip ©” 
sequence the plaintiff was entitled to clay be 
WAS en in, on, of about these building* 
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that his weekly wage was 263. o4d., though he was 
paid by the hour , 

Mr. Child submitted that the case did not come 
within the section, because the man was clearly 
neither in nor on the buildings. He was simply 
digging the soil on an entirely new plot of land, 
ypon which no buikling whatever had been 
erected 

His Honour: There is no need to be engaged in 
the work of building. If you were reading a briet 
in the building, so long as you were employed there 
by the builder, you could recover damages if 
you were injured. This man was digging a founda- 
{on 

Mr. Lax gave evidence, and admitted that some of 
the adjacent buildings might have been jo ft. high, 
but between any building of that height and the 
point where the plaintit? was injured there was a 
road. All the buildings in question were erected 
by himself 
“After a lengthy argument, his Honour said his 
difficulty was over the word employment. He was 
inclined to think that if a man was liable to be 
ordered to any part of the work he was still em 
ployed about the building, in whatever particular 
part of it he might be engaged. Eventually his 
Honour gave fudgment for the plaintiff on the 
ground that, though he was not working on the 
whole building, he was employed upon it, being 
liable at any moment to be sent to any part of it, 
and, moreover, that he was working in sufficiently 
close proximity to it to be said to be engaged 
“about” the building. —Leeds Mercury 


INJUNCTION AGAINST A DISTRICT COUNCIL 
TO RESTRAIN VIBRATION AND NOISE. 


THE case of Hawkes ©. the Leyton Urban District 
Council came before the Court of Appeal, composed 
i the Lord Chief Justice and Lords Justices Rigby 
and Vaughan Wilhams, on the 27th and 20th ult, 

nthe appeal of the defendants from an order of 
Mr. Justice Buckley in the Chancery Division, who 
had granted the plaintiff an injunction restraining 
the defendants, their servants, and ayents from 
carrying on their electric supply works at Leyton 
stone 80 a8 to cause a nuisance by vibration and 
noise to the plaintiff as owner and oecupier of 
premises in Cathall-road, Leytonstone. The de 
tendants admitted that there had been noise and 
vibration, but pleaded that since alterations at the 
works the nuisance no longer existed rhe 
plaintiti, however, alleged that the noise and vibra 
tion caused by the engines was still sufficient to 
establish a case of nuisance, and Mr. Justice Buckley 
being of the same opinion, granted an injuncti 
which the defendants now sought to have dis 
harged. 

Mr. H. Terrell, Q.C. (with him Mr. Dibden), in 
support of the appeal, said that the defendants as 
the Local Authority had, under the Electric Lighting 
Act, the duty cast upon them of establishing electric 
light work for the neighbourhood of Leyton, and 
they had established very considerable works, the 
wh ale of the streets of Leytonstone being now 
lighted by electricity. The demand for the light 
was very great. In the first instance the defendants 
worked their Machinery by means of two gas- 
engines, but a8 the demand for the electric light 
increased the defendants had ultimately eight 
enginesat work. With all these engines, hi wever, 
letendants were not able to cope properly with the 
inordinate amount of light required, and they 
accordingly erected a steam-engine fas a sort of 
stand by, In the working of gas-engines something 
ccasionally went wrony and there ensued what 
was called “ back-fring,” which, explained counsel, 
Was an explosion at the wrong side of the piston. 
At times, especially on Saturday nights, when the 
electric light requirements where very great, this 
back-fring took place, and defendants were unable 
to take off the engine at once as the supply would 
have been insutticient The plaintiti’s premises were 
Some 200 it. away from the works. The plaintitt 
wae a horse dealer and had a residence there as 
well a$ Some stables. The learned counsel said that 
"8S Case was that it was only occasionally that there 
Wa3 an explosion and that therefore no injunction 
ought to have been granted ; and, further, that under 
all the circumstances the injunction was far too 
wide and that it ought to have been limited to the 
use of particular gas-engines, so as to obviate 
the nuisance caused by back-firing. It was also 
Part of his case that alterations had now been 
ehected which would do away with the noise 
and vibration complained uf. When the action was 
commenced the defendants were in course of erect 
pa steam plant, which, to a great extent would 
rey ns noise and vibration ; but in the court below 
- (counsel) pointed out to the learned Judge that 
48 the explosions were only intermittent and not 
continuous the case was not one for an injunction 
7 the very wide terms in which it was granted. 
mana lenction as it stood would apply to any 
per inery employed by the defendants, steam or 
.erwise, and whatever they did hereaiter the 
— might turn round upon them and attack 
tine ane & motion to commit. At the present 
iz lon additional steam-engines were actually 
pai rk, and two more were on the premises 

would be set to work in the course of a few 
weeks, 





In answer to the Lord Chief Justice, the learned 
counsel said it was proposed to work the steam- 
engines as the main plant, but the gas-engines would 
be worked asa sort of auxiliary plant. Of course, 
in the event of back-firing occurring, they would at 
once be able to take otf the engine. He was 
petiectly willing to let the injunction go, if it was 
limited to noise and vibration caused by the back- 
hring of the gas-engine, but in no case ought the 
injunction to be continued in the very wide terms 
in which it was granted. His main point, however, 
was that where there was merely temporary and 
not a continuing noise, it was not the practice of 
the Court of Chancery to grant an injunction. 

The Lord Chief Justice: You cannot contend that 
electric lighting stations must be a nuisance. They 
ire all over the place, and no doubt have cured 
their nuisances, You must make out that there is 
not a nuisance to justify us interfering. 

Mr. Terrell: 1 say it was only temporary and 
occasional, and dye to extraordinary circumstances 
That is the whole point. 

Continuing, the learned counsel contended that, 
at any rate, the injunction certainly ought to be 
limited to nuisance by gas-engines, otherwise if the 
detendants should substitute steam-engines for gas- 
engines, and the plaintiti should allege that a 
nuisance was caused by the steam-engines, and 
should move to commit the defendants, an entirely 
new cause of action would then be tried on affidavit 
instead of in the ordinary way, by the evidence of 
witnesses examined in Court. 

Mr. Astbury, @.C. (with him Mr. A'Beckett 
Terrell), for the plaintitis, said that if this limitation 
# the order had been suggested before Mr. Justice 
Buckley he should not have objected 

in the result their lordships directed that the in 

mnction should be limited to nuisance caused by the 
use of gas-engines, and directed that the defendants 
should pay the cost of the appeal, they not having 
asked Mr. Justice Buckley to make the order in the 
limited f 


MEESON LONDON SCHOOL BOARD 
Titis case was heard at the North London Police 
court, November 2 and efore Mr. Fordham. 


The detendants had caused steam pipes to be htted 
at Upton House Infirmary, and the District Sur- 
veyor claimed a fee in respect of these as not being 
at jow pressure. The pipe passed from the boiler- 
house through the bathroom toa coil in a passage, 
n each side of which there wasa stop vaive. In 
the bathroom there was a branch to a cylinder with 


a stop valve. The boiler could be worked to a 





reassure of 18 Ibs. or 20lbs. on the square inch 
Chere was not a free blow-oft. The Engineer of the 
School Board considered that the dividing-line 


between high and low pressure would be about 


So Ibs., whilst the District Surveyor thought it would 
be about 5 Ibs. on the square inch. The magistrate 
rdered the payment of the tee claimed and costs 


ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE IN FINSBURY 
MPORTANT ACTION AGAINST A BUILDER 

THE case of the Home and Colonial Stores 
Collis came before Mr. Justice Joyce in the Chancery 
Division on the 3rd, 4th, and Sth insts. 

Mr. Swinfen Eady, Q.C. (with him Mr. Hughes, 
©.C., and Mr. Vernon) in opening the case said this 
was an action for an injunction to restrain defen- 
dant from obstructing the plaintitis’ ancient lights 
There had been a motion by the plaintitts for an 
interim injunctior, an? the action had been set 
down for trial without pleading The plaintitts 
were an incorporated company having a large num 
ber of shops in different parts of the country, and 
the premises now in question were the plaintitts’ head 


offices in Worship-street, City, from which this 





large conceri: was managed. The plaintitis had 
there something like 120 clerks. The plaintitis 
building was at the corner of Paul-street and 
t 
t 


Worship-street, Finsbury, and the only part here 
concerned was the Worship-street frontage. The 
plaintiffs were lessees of the premises for twenty 
eight years from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
The defendant was a builder and also lessee of 
premises which were to be erected on the opposite 
side of the road. According to the plans ot 
the defendant’s building, such building was to 
rise to a height of 42 ft. and that, the 
plaintiffs said, would obstruct their lights. 
this they would prove by expert evidence. 
On the site sof the defendant's proposed buildiog 
there had formerly stood premises Iy tt. © in. in 
height in occupation of job-masters. From this 
building a tarpaulin had been raised to a height cf 
26 ft. from the pavement—that was to say, 6 ft. less 
than the defendant intended to build—and the ettect 
of this bad been to darken considerably the piain- 
titts’ offices, 

In answer to his lordship, Mr. Reginald Bray, 
QC, for the defendant said his client admitted that 
under his building contract he was bound to raise 
the building to a height of 42 tt. 

Mr. Robert Willey, F.K.1,.B.A., examined, said 
that as soon as he heard that it was proposed to 
build a much higher building than the one which 
stood on the site, he arranged to have a tarpaulin 
put up to a height of 36 it. from the pavement. 





That was put up in the early part of November last 
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year, and remained up for several days. He had 
inspected the plaintiffs’ premises before the tarpaulin 
was up and while it wasup. The erection of the 
tarpaulin made a serious diminution of light to the 
plaintiff's premises in the ground floor, being the 
southern half of the clerks’ office, and on the first 
floor, and the directors’ and other offices facing the 
Worship-street front. In the summer of the present 
vear he heard that Mr. Collis proposed to erect a 
building of the height of 42 ft. In his opinion the 
efiect of such a building would produce a sub- 
stantial diminution of the light which the plaintiffs’ 
premises at the present time enjoyed. 

Mr. Hughes: In your opinion, would the dimiau- 
tion of light to which you refer interfere with the 
plaintitts carrying on their business in the way they 
had hitherto carried it on -—That is my opinion, 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bray: 

To what height do you say the defendant can 
build on that land without causing a substantial 
diminution of light to the plaintiffs’ premises —I 
hould say something like 25 ft. or 26ft. 

The witness added that that would ieave the 
plaintitis a very good—an exceptionally good — 
amount of light for London He did not sug- 
gest that the defendant's proposed building 
would seriously injure the light to the top tloor 
of the plaintitts’ premises, but it would be in- 
jured to a slight extent. He thought, however, 
that certain windows on the first floor would be 
much injured, There was a great deal of diffused 
light all over the street—4o ft. was not a narrow 
street. He thought that the light to the first floor 
windows of the plaintiffs’ building would be much 
diminished by the defendant's proposed building, 
and that the light to the windows of the gr 
tioor would be substantially or materially diminished. 

Mr. Benjamin Tabberer, F.R.1B.A., examined by 
Mr. Hughes, said he was District Surveyor ot 
Greenwich He had inspected the plaintiffs’ 
premises on September 28 last. He saw the site of 
the defendant's proposed building. Assuming that 
ve old building on the site was ig ft. 6 in. high and 
he defendant proposed to put upa building 42 ft. 
vigh from thé pavement, it would seriously diminish 
w¢ light to the plaintitts’ ground-floor windows. 
It would certainly render the rooms darker and the 
plaintitis would have to use more artificial light in 
order to carry on their busisess efhciently. The 
basement, or pavement lights, would also be 
materially darkened. The first-tioor windows would 
also be atfected to a certain extent, but not to sucha 
prejudicial extent as the others. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Bray 

Dealing with the nrst tioor windows the witness 
said that assuming the measurements to be correct, 
65 deg. of light was left to the plaintitis’ windows. 





t 
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Sixty-five deg. was a very fair light for rooms of 
that depth. He might call it a very good light if he 
were dealing with a proposed purchaser. 

Supposing the defendant's house was built, would 
the selling or letting value of the plaintifts’ premises 
be injured in the market in the smallest degree 7— 
That I could not say 

Cross-examination continued : 

In ordinary cases in adjusting ditferences the 
3s deg. rule was a good one, but it was not 
applicable to the present case on account of the 
depth of the plaintitis’ rooms. If the defendant's 
proposed building|were erected, taking a line from 
the middle of the plaintitis’ frst tioor window, 
there would be an angle of 51 deg. of light left and 
apparently 47 deg. from the bottom. The upper 
light was more valuable than the bottom light, 
because it penetrated further into the room 

Professor Roger Smith also gave evidence in 
support of the piaintitis cas: 

Mr. Bray, in opening the case for the defeadant, 
submitted that the case was substantially the same 
as that of Warren v. Brown, decided by Mr. Justice 
Wright in August last. In that case Mr. justice 
Wright bad held that the plaintiti was not entitled 
to an injunction to prevent obstruction of light, in- 
asmuch as he bad been left with sutiicient light for 
the ordinary purposes of inhabitancy or business. 
Mr. Justice Wright held that the plaintiti was not 
entitled to an injunction for obstruction of light 
when it left him enough for ordinary purposes, 
although not enough for extra wdinary purposes. 
He (counsel) quite agreed that the 45 deg. 
rule only applied in what might be called 
ordinary cases, but if ever there was a case in which 


that rule ought to be applied it was the present. 
Mr. Colls, the defendant, was a builder of great 
experience. He came first to look at the site in 
question in July or August last. He had had con- 
siderable experience in questions attecting light and 
air. As he was about to covenant to build to a 
particular height it was necessary tor him to con- 
sider carefully his position with regard to ancient 
lights. Mr. Colls and his manager Mr. Elliott both 
formed the clear opinion that it they confined their 
building to a height of 42 ft. it would 4 ttord ample 
light for the plaintitts and no action could be brought 
against Mr. Colls. 

His Lordship: Most architects come and say 
they can build to 45 deg 

Mr. Bray: Well, im ordinary cases 45 deg. 
between architects forms a very useful rule, but 
when you get outside ordinary cases you cannot 

oply it. 

be The learned counsel, continuing, said that Mr. 
Elliott had seen Mr. Willey, the plaiatiiis’ architect, 
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and went over the plans of the proposed building 
with him. Mr. Willey asked Mr. Eiifott what com- 
pensation the defendant was prepared to pay if he 
were allowed to build to the height of 42 ft., but the 
latter replied that he was not prepared to discuss 
that matter at all. Mr. Willey then said he could 
not consent to the defendant building higher than 
hetween 24 ft. or 25 ft., and afterwards the matter 
was placed in the hands of the solicitors. 

Mr. Bray said that if his lordship, after having 
heard the evidence, felt any doubt or difficulty on 
the plans, he should ask his lordship to call in an 
independent surveyor to report to him on the 
matter. That was very often done, and the defen- 
dant had a strong opinion that the advice of an 
independent surveyor would be in his favour 

Mr, Robert Vigers, examined by Mr. Bray, said he 
was an architect, and bad a very large experience in 
light and air cases all over London. He inspected 
the plaintitis’ premises on November 26 last. He 
formed the opinion without going into the plaintitis 
premises that there would be at least 45 deg. of light 
left to them after the defendant's building was 
raised, and in his opinion that was quite sufhcient. 
In his opinion the defendant's proposed building 
would not affect the light coming to the 
clerks’ room in the plaintiffs’ premises to any 
material extent. The defendant's building must 
reduce the light coming to the plaintiffs’ building to 
some extent, but he came to the conclusion that 
there was no damage to the property. He did not 
think that the warehouse or the basement windows 
would be damaged at all. Witness did not go up to 
the first floor, as he thought that there was no 
necessity if he was right as to the ground tloor 
windows. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Eady: He came to the 
conclusion that the plaintiffs would have, after the 
defendant's proposed building was erected, more 
than 45 deg. of light left. In his opinion anything 
bevond 45 deg. was a good, sufiicient light. 

Mr. Colls, examined by Mr. Nutter, said he was 
the defendant in the action, and was a builder and 
contractor in a large way of business, employing 
about 1,0co men. He intended building a ware- 
house on the site in question. Witness stated that 
in his opinion his proposed building would not 
materially atiect the light of the plaintiff's premises 

Mr. Elliott, the defendant's manager, stated in his 
evidence that part of his duty was to inspect sites 
for building and to report upon them. He saw the 
site before it was taken, and had considered the 
question of lights. He cameto the conclusion that 
a building 42 ft. high would not damage the plain- 
tiff’s premises. Messrs. Edward l'Anson, F.R.1.B.A. 
and Chas. Riley also gave evidence in support of 
the defendant's case. 

At the close of the defendant's case Mr. Bray 
asked his lordship to send an independent surveyor 
to the locus in quo for the purpose of reporting to 
his lordship on the alleged obstruction of light by 
the proposed building. ‘ ‘ 

His Lordship: 40 report to me as to a building 
whica is not even begun yet ? 

Mr. Bray replied that it was often done in such 
cases. 

His Lordship: What do you want the surveyor 
to do? As at present advised I have no doubt 
about the facts in this case, but I must say that I 
am impressed very much by the case decided by 
Mr. Justice Wrignt. I do not feel any doubt that 
there will be an actual diminution of light on the 
plaintift’s ground floor. 

Mr. Bray said he would agree that that was so. 
He could not contest that. 

His Lordship: It is obvious. It does not, how- 
ever, follow from that that the plaintiffs are entitled 
to an injunction. 

_ Mr. Swinten Eady said that that wasa legal ques- 
tion which they would have to discuss, He sub- 
mitted, however, that there was no necessity for an 
independent surveyor reporting to his lordship on 
the matter. ; 

His Lordship said he did not think such a report 
was necessary. There was no difficulty about the 
facts in the case. The difficulty was the law. 
ai ay said he would not press the matter 

His Lordship: How can you make out that the 
plaintitis have “ sufficient” light according to Mr. 
Justice Wright's decision, whatever “ sufficient ” 
may mean in that case? In reference to that, I 
want you to deal with the facts as we know them 
about the electric light being used. 

a bem fran yradiorg the case the plaintiff 
ought to be entirate | wegen of their premises 
nee anni tis ois adios - $a matter of law 

: urden cast upon the ser- 
vient tenement because premises were deeper than 
usual, just in the same way as it could not lessen 


t, . : 

peda “ the premises were only 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
¢ submitted, as a consequence. 

could not have his fig nog wang leh 


ghts greater becau 
his premises for an ~aieadiaiey parteee “nis 
contention was that if a man put clerks in a room 
tha Sena - back lights at all, he was 
Tring ise$ for an extraordinary purpose 
ae nerves that the bottom of She’ uation 
oot t's decision was that a man was entitled toa 
oie : ~ ee of light passing through each square 
om ae and if a defendant built so as 
Then 't ~ that quantity of light it was actionable. 
question was, what is that quantity of 
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light ? That quantity of light was described “as 
sufficient for ordinary business purposes. You 
must take an ordinary room with an ordinary 
window, and if there was sufficient light for bust- 
ness purposes which would allow clerks to enter 
items in books and 80 on, that was the qaanfum of 
light which the plaintiff was entitled to have. That 
must have been what Mr. Justice Wright decided, 
because his lordship would recollect be found in 
Warren v. Brown that there was a material 
diminution of light on the ground floor of the 
plaintitt’s premises. 

His Lordship : Yes, the order in that case was 
made on the toth of the month and an appeal was 
lodged on the 12th. I am not surprised. The 
decision is startling. 

Mr. Bray: Yes, it is a very important point, and 
I am not submitting it is free from difficulty. Mr 
Justice Wright had put betore himeelf the question 
as to what was the gucatem of light which a person 
entitled to ancient lights was entitled to, and the 
answer was “sufficient for ordinary business 
purposes.” If Mr. Justice Wright was correct on 
the facts in that case, the present is a much 
stronger one, because the present plaintiffs would 
have admittedly more light than an angle of 45 
degs, Again, in the case of Warren pr. Brown, 
the road was only 19 ft. wide, and in the present 
case it is go ft or gt ft, which admitted a much 
greater quantity of diffused light. The learned 
counsel submitted that the plaintiffs had made out 
no case for an injunction. 

Mr. Swinfen Eady replied on the whole case on 
behalf of the plaintitis, submitting that the plaintitts 
had made out a substantial case for an injunction. 
The learned counsel said that his answer to the 
question as to the amount of light a person was 
entitled to was “the same as he had hitherto 
enjoyed,” 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
his lordsuip reserved judgment. 


POINT AFFECTING ARCHITECTS, 

THE case of Metchim & Son v. the Hotel Cecil, 
Limited, came before Mr. Justice Kennedy and a 
special jury in the Queen's Bench Division on the 
Sth inst.~—an action brought by the plaintiffs, a firm 
of printers in Westminster, for 123/. 174, the balance 
of an account for work and Iabour done and goods 
supplied for and to the defendants. The facts were 
shortly these :—In 1896 the defendants appointed 
Messrs. Perry & Reed, of John-street, Adelphi, their 
architects, who prepared plans and made out bills 
of quantities in connexion with the building of 
the Hotel Cecil. Numbers of extra copies of 
their estimates and specifications were sent 
to the plaintifia to be lithographed, and down 
to May 3, 1897, their bill was paid by the defen- 
dants. In January, March. aud May of 1897 the 
architects ordered the plaintiffs to lithograph fiiteen 
copies of an estimate and eleven copies of a plan 
prepared by them for the hotel. The work was 
done for 971, and an account sent to Messrs. Perry 
& Reed, who were debited with that amount in the 
plaintitis’ books. On July 21, 1898, Messrs. Perry 
& Reed ordered the plaintiffs to lithograph twenty 
copies of bills of quantities connected with the 
building of the north block of the Hotel Cecil. 
That was also done, and the account for 26/. 173 
was also sent by the plaintiffs to the architects, 
who were debited with that asiountin the plaintitis 
books. In October, 1898, a dispute arose between 
Messrs. Perry & Reed and the defendants, and 
Messrs. Perry & Reed ceased to be their architects. 
The plaintiffs sent in their account to the defendants 
in October, 1899, but they declined to pay it, on the 
ground that the cost of all copies of plans and 
estimates was included in the architects’ fees and 
commission, and should be paid by them 

After hearing evidence, the jury returned a verdict 
for the plaintiffs for the amount claimed, and judg- 
ment was entered accordingly. 

Mr. Roger Wallace, Q.C., Mr. Eldridge, and Mr. 
Metchim appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. 
Rawlinson, Q C., and Mr. Ashton for the defendants. 


—_ 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 

15,828.—A PACKING FOR JOINTS: F. A. Thoenes 
—The packing consists of asbestos or other cord 
wound into a spiral ring, with, it may be, the addi- 
tion of metal wire strands, the ring being embedded 
in india-rubber or fixed with a solution of rubber ; 
for the winding process a core or flanged disc is 
employed. 

15,889,—BALL-AND-FLOAT VALVES : F. Waneelin. 
—In the case of water-supply valves for closet 
flushing-tanks, cisterns, and so on, after the kind 
specified in No, 10,138 of 1896, the closing of the 
valve—-the two chambers that constitute the cistern 
being at the time full—is brought about by means 
of a projection upon the pivoted lever, at whose 
one end is an adjustable weight and at the other a 
small water-tight container. When the two cham- 
bers of the cistern are empty, the descent of the 
container allows the valve to become opened, the 
tiow of water through its outlet into one chamber is 
prevented from pouring into the other chamber by 
means of 4 non-return valve until it flows over the 
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— 
partition that is placed between them. The appliance 
comprises an adjustable seating for the valve. 
is grooved in order that a screw-drive: 
inserted therein 

1$,907.—-WINDOW FRAMES: H. 5 
corners of the frame are fashioned, wit 
cutter, right-angled siots or recesses jor: 
plates or pieces which join together the ra 
bars of the frame ; to the cutter is attached a 
piece, having a handie, which can be detached whe 
the cutter needs to be sharpened 

15,922. ——A FIRE-ALARM APPARATUS: F.C 
this contrivance, which can be used alike with wet 
dry systems of sprinkling which combine alarms w: 
automatical sprinklers, an indication is given whe 
the sprinklers are in action, or when some 
tampered with the main water-supply vaive, w 
the pressure varies, by either excess or defect, {: 

a certain determined amount, a pressure gauge w 
Close an electrical bell circuit, by means 
movement to one side or the other ot a gap wi! 
iscut in the edge of a dise clamped upon the pres 
gauges spindle. If the gap stands opposite the 
spring contacts no current will pags to the bell, | 
when ihe gap is moved aside the circuit be 
closed aud is so maintained by the discs 

with the springs. The gauge, with its be! 
nected to the distributing pipes of the sprinkler: 
and another gauge is attached to the main water 
supply sliding valve, which puts the latter Z 
into communication with the distribution pipes whe 
it has become closed and, by thereupon « 

the pressure on the gauge, causes the alar 
sound. Similarly, any alteration of the an 
pressure will start the other valve wie 
sprinklers have been opened. 

15.647 —APPLIANCES FOR Windows: [i 
—Hinge or pivot pinsare fixed on to the frame 
eyes which are secured to the caseme ra 
siide upon the pins. For purposes of cleaning! 
casement can be turned into a recess mack 
window-head, or it can be lifted into the 
when ventilation is desired. Over th: 
window is a door, or flap, which controls thea 
mission of air, and will become closed whe 
window is lowered on to the sill, whilst the ent 
of water is obviated by means of vertical! 








ve, wi 


ietal anvils 
he 


that are cut in the abutting stiles of the trame and 
the window, When the casement has been 
a locking-pin, which is pivoted on to a spring leve 


mounted upon the casement stile, enga 

hole cut in the frame. 

13.904-—-A METHOD OF VENTILAT 

Coady and $. ¥. Coady —The inventors devise 
fireproof and waterproof ceiling, made of meta 
some other material, for use in kitchens, bat 

&c., in the centre of the ceiling whic! 
downwards to its edges are an opening with ra 
grooves, and a flange with which the ceiling ca 
secured to the walls; the aperture at the centre 


and pipes are provided for carrying ott the water 
that collects in the grooves. 

15.992.—LOcKS AND Bots ror Sari 
Steinforth—A key or handle serves t 
which is in the form of a segment of aring | 
engagement with the safe's side-plate, the ¢: 
the bolt—which is attached to or made ne piece 
with a pivoted plate—will lie flush with th 
plate when they are turned back; the 
designed in this especial form so that it 
forced backwards by illegitimate means, + as the 
drilling of holes in the side-plates and the uv 
punch, and in order to prevent any forcing ovtwa 
of the side-plates ; the lock which secures te 
when shot hasa key that engages with a on 
lever and will draw the latch-bolt out: 4 furthe 
turning of the key lifts the tumblers and so draws 
locking-bolt backwards. 

16,000.—DOVETAILING, FOR CaninetT W 
M. Robinson,.—A head, which is atx it 
driving spindle, and a socket wheres! c4 na 
hole of the same eccentricity constitute a 
rotatory cutters employed in cabinet dove's 
work, the cutter is held in the hole of the socket . 
the socket in the hole of the head, for makiog | 
cutter run truly, or for varying the size of the oo" 
tail required, an adjustment can be erected Qf i 
respective eccentricities of the cutter anc © e 
socket. 

16,006.— A FLUSHING CONTRIVANCE | 
Getting —The inlet valve of the tank w 
cvlinder-shaped is connected by means of 4 
hinge to a rod that is hooked at its upper « 
the end of the rocking lever, the rod movin. (° 
guide-bracket, a pawl mounted upon the float arm 
will engage with a recess formed in the mice'e | 
tion of the rod when the valve for discuarce 
lifted, and will thereby support it in that pos’ 
until it becomes freed through the fall of the fo™ 

16.009.—A TOOL FOR MOULDING STOST: © 
Collins and F. Collins.—A capping piece, wars 
and bolts secure the cutter and two bac! 
which are fashioned with the required pro 
recess made in the holder, the cutter, whore ' 
edges may be upon one side or upon ot Acer 
abuts against a filling piece which is placed betwee 
the back irons 

16,050.—M AXUFACTURE OF PORTLAND CF , 
C. von Forell.—The cement is composed of B18" 
lated calcareous materials, for instance, ime*" 
marl, chalk, and so on, mixed with grap 
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by being heated toa clear red beat, and are then { takings and Sources of Water Supply,” and dis- | Kent Town.—2, Leverton-place, u.t. 4s yrs 
ground to powder and burned. Portland cement \ paper will subsequent read, entitled gr. 64., r. g5/. ee cejouukadiaedaent 320 
will be formed by grinding the clinker thus made Mat +¥ . ndergr 1 Water y Mr. Wan I ev, Cooxes, & Bumex.t. 

16,071 —Keys FOR Locks: C. 7, Schu r—The rm Net + ss mer Ee . at eee | Peck aw 5 and 57, Lower Park-rd., £, ©. ssf. Ps 
barrel and the key-bits are formed separately, the | Genera Roe : "Shakeel ema in 7: C tow ivy +> oF. 404. “+ a 77 
latter being cut out of sheet-metal strips that have | ( any i Chis wick "| Slgeeseubamentend. Deven, ag od 
een rulled or drawn so as to present the necessary ce See ee amie 
sections ORD AS, LINE an € A. | at Camberwell). 

16,088 —A HOLDER FOR FRENCH WINDOWS, |. o#7?«90? Institution.--Mr, KR. BE. Middlet The | ivey f s, Catlin-st., ut. 47 yre, 
CAsSEMENTS, Doors, &C.: H. # 1. Lohmann,— |’ ~deedager a W G er . “* $3 
The appliance tor retaining doors and windows in Fle id 1D Ar “E aa swt , Profess 7. J A ’ ‘ ’ wark Park-rd ut. 22 yrs, ; 
their position when opened comprises a bar whereof | w ’ i : 7 7, 62 Sew s ond ob wen, me -” 
the end is flattened out so as to constitute a spring Pa Vorks A af “arpenters’ Hail).--Paper fice: 465 
the bar being pivoted on to the window-sill or Mr. Lew 2 > > Roth t Mi { b-st., ff. 155 

ther suitable place, and having an eye which is to ety Engineers 4 1! ge meeting, | \amberwe 4, B ut. $f yrs, g-r , 
e engaged by a guide-rail upon the door or window ; . it , : 475 
when the door has been opened a stud upon the end . My png be , - sa = soni gf we 1,260 
f the bar will spring into a recess, and will hold ’ : . Longtown, H : Pas San ay) 
the door in that position until the door is liberated ts and re Ar lectura ty Mr r ‘ is : 2,25 

y the pulling of a knob. E. T. H “7 I a By I S & Ava at Masons 

16.0900.—A MATERIAL FOR Doors, SuvuTt _., tba 
& 7, M. Leaver —Wood-pulp, paper sheet t Turspay, | £4bE ( , Mi e I ee h, 
similar substances are stamped or pressed to the astitution of Civil Engineers, — Pape and | p.. “1 Gre . én 5, gee 
shape of the door or shutter, and have raised or - I . gnalling e W i soe Pees iy ee Hive b.-b af 

unken panels; they are then fixed together wit! / * yess ’ got oe I meget, > Aghwee hy ni 3,120 
glue or cement upon the opposite sides of a wood 2 Pras i a a 4 2. <20 
irame, or are glued on to the frame, the panels being | by M B. ¢ , i “ i cI <eUmY 

iided afterwards. Ea a 

16,123—-FASTENINGS FOR Wixpows: W. 7. H Wanemspay, Decs By H ‘ x , 
ind N. P. Neilsen.—in the window frame (or in the a nee ie : ga . New Ma rre i rove The I . 
sashes) are mounted spring catches for engagement F igi " acres, f es; : is ani 
with notched plates secured to the sashes (or to the /ustites pore ad i rt H Sui Bensham Mancr-rd., 
window frame), The catches will retain the sashes | H utly g ee . at reams 63 yrs . 449 
when the latter are closed and prevent them fron (Hol ta t H ¥- a } 
being opened more when they have been once |. /"/tttion of Civil Engincers.—tadent t to the sg ee ae 
ypened. Cranked handles or keys that work upon | ~ Works of Messrs. James mm ¢ A ( ott. hee nouns - 
spindles serve to liberate the catches from within ;, ro ay ee , . S-. | Hagze ‘ Duaston-st “ge z 
and pivoted levers, when turned by arms projecting Edinbewsh Avthitectuval ON a ee: er. 7 3$0 
from the spindles, will withdraw the catch or bolt | Airk FS.A., on “ Bothwell Castle Iustrated No ag" stan 3.t yTs-, @- 6. Ge S25 
against the spring’s action. melight views p-m . ba ne ne a oe oe 
16,124.—A CONTRIVANCE FOR USE WITH Hoist- Northern Architectural A ssociation.—7 Holloway.—Fonthill Mews,f g.r.'s 1482., reversion 
ING MACHINES, &< E. Bracksch —The inventor's ruurspay, Decemsen 57 yrs. Be ‘ 
bject is to obviate the running twice successively in eT AO FEL FE 4, Holloway f,er sai 
the same direction of hoisting and similar machines RO ee ae ee Te : By Pexcy W. Srarx & ( 

He causes the reversing lever to be controlled in Fripay, Dacemser 14. A otte $4, Park-lane, ut. 73 yrs., gr. 8/ 

such a manner that the workman can move it \ drch ssociation §(/)iscussion ection.) N 14 B . _ 
upwards in its guide, projections from the levers | Me H. mit *" The ¢ hyard and . wh = 

side press against corresponding projections from a Accessor! H. | wes Pry —_ oo By R. Tipey & S = i 
disc wherein are slots cut diameter-wise, whic! pee a oaeen ot Famier Buntecy (i tiainie Dales oO low Here rd., u.t. 49 

engage with two pins npon two bolts, one of which y j. H. Davy es **The Metallurgy of &. 30 
blocks the further motion upwards of the lever after | 1 8; ‘ ‘unris & Arrisron 

the lever has been moved once upwards and then institution af Mechanica ngineers.-Mr. H. A nee ; ~~ on Te oe 
downwards; but when the lever has been moved | y Power-Ga Large Gas-Engines for - By ( Wares 73 
downwards and then upwards its further motion |‘ Percents Md. ? ,| Barnes gh-st., St. Ann's and sa. or. 5p, f wae 
downwards becomes similarly blocked. The di a _ ~ if — reste D as ¥ k C ; 
must be turned by the hand in order to move the] ij. the Du in Fincher € ag ad, Lower f ne. | Camberwell. —10 and i rs + 

lever twice in the same direction treet p aris Brine wiry def . a 

16,126,.—A METHOD OF MOULDING S Siemens T) - x . » Drank %, gr P 
G. L. Rolfe, —A shoot and a hopper feed the clay t nalen Iustitete of Avchitecteve.—% —_ Dulw I w Park-1 Se. Leonard's and _ 
the moulds, the clay is then pressed with plunger i W Green Asy ; biythw t yts., § Bey . 930 
against a platen joined by rods to a cross-shait s Lia 53, Sandmere-r g-r. 7 ’ 
that cams, levers, and rods may force it over the +-?+ $2 : 370 
mould table from which, however, the platen is — <2 IS eee 
— ie by means of cam studs that act upon the | SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY iw JM “ks “ulstcee 340 
evers which sustain the shaft, separate mechanisn ' = ° gyiela Glamorg sg ee ’ 
is provided for the plungers ; « m levers and links ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. ‘ a7 f . z w A. - 
pivoted on to the plungers expel the bricks from oe Dy Caaman & Ua - $ eriying ) © 3,925 
the moulds, when the moulding has been done| , aa “TL I I o -  coesconpes Pca 
cams that move upon sliding connecting-rods come ‘ ‘+ ae aaled ; a f ' ; be Wee) “gana wiieitalnss ae 
nto play for moving the platen clear from the ‘ pom | F a eee 
table, and as the platen crosses over the table its | N 4.-—By | i & I a st., 1 Crown | ee pa 
under surface is cleaned with a wiper; the mould New} Clas K-st., & houses, also timber yard, ; 
box is made so that it can be detached, and vertical | A . f Wig H ; wares Kc, ut. 46 yrs., gar. 8rd, tas. 5,525 
screws, whose yokes hold up the plunger shait'’s ‘ th h ” rshore-st., Art Metal Works, u.t. 58 yrs., g-r. 
ends when the cross-head is lowered, regulate the . c algeonting greg f . oa eke dete - 
amount of feed to the moulds, a lever and pin I aah on ia ar p., f 2 t she meta Zl. ; sacha i 
that project from one side of the reciprocated Blackw House pa. 24. 224 . to 14, D s yrs g.r. - 
hopper working the shoot’s cutting-otf slide Iwo fr cottages 11s 925 

10,221.—AN APPLIANCE FOR LAVATORY BAsr N ~ye By | ahs and 45, t D , ou m yrs 
Peck Brothers & Co.—<A disc is secured to the lower sae Behl i i : , silly Sees The ei : at 
end of a spindle upon which the plug-valve is] piy \fail—ar, Suffolk-st t ; . . al o : oi omg _ pe — 
mounted, when a handle near the basin’s rim is ; r 72 g.t sa i ois a 149 
turned its rotation is communicated by means of a By Ba & Ba t Can Town). ; 
universal joint to a shaft (beneath the basin) at 1,060 | Camd Tow ri lorriano-avenue, u,t. 43 
whose remoter end are a diac and an eccentrical ; - os ee tC . x 365 
pin. The pin lifts and depresses the plug-valve by ; : Hargrave Park, u.t. go yrs, §-£ ; 
means Of its action upon the disc at the end of the sis tal aa, teenie . onan ae 4 3°5 
plug-valve's spindle. r. 7 . ive . 670 

16,225. — CONDUITS FOR ELECTRICAL CON 4, Parkhurst-rd., u.t yrs., g-r- 1 6 $53 
DUCTORS : W. H. Nichols & Henlev's Telegraph Wor y Hamgemed.—-32,, Ulyumeed, 2. Se ek, &-% ; 
Company.—In order that the sections may lie flatly r. 344. ee eseeee ion 400 
upon their bed of concrete the conduits, which are as ee ee ee ; 
made of earthenware, are fashioned with a rectan re z R. . + ih den _ 
gular section, with socket joints around their tops ig omen ~ a. ~4 ean y = 
and sides only, " i = an 

++ I ( -r1 and 13, Vyner-st., f 350 
ocialin _ ; as aed. 2. ocd, ; By F x © 
MEETINGS. Hox Ba 86, and 83, H mton-st., £, T 3 ss M Jeffreys-rd., ut. gm yrs., gr ’ 
Farpay, Decemner 7. Red I ~st., £, 6. Sé. aha si 'S 

Architectural Association.—Mr. A. Wal Rimingt » Red Lion-st., f,, r 11d, 45~ 3 By GENDLE Ps 
n “Colour in Architecture seen through an Artist , ot, and os, Ki gsiand-rd f, 6.1 , Croy oy eee i 430 
Glasses.” 9.30 p.m. Kingsland-rd., The Model Arms tp = i fave 4 By H NS Son 

institution of Civil Ragincers (Students eting).-— Hoxt » The Red Lion p.-b., f-g.1. roof, re Hamj : »A o U0. 46 YTS.» 8 
Mr. F, K. Peach on *‘ Dock Gates.” 8 p.m. ersion in gi} yrs.. a r. 65 645 

Architectural Association of Ireland (Technica Hoxton-st., 1. g.f. go%, reversion Ih g ee St. J s Wood.—23, Char t., U yrs, 
Demonstrations. 111.).—Messrs. Alston and Hudman on Red Lion-st., £g.1. $ 1554, reversion = 432 yrs 3,09 g.r. rod, er. 454. ae 26> 
* Then” 6 p.m., at 29, Rogerson’s Quay. Red Lion-st., fig.r. 424, reversion In 95) yrs 1, c - ” RE ey ae ee 

Glasgow Architectural ¢ raftsmen s Sectety.— Mr. Red Lion-st., f.g.t 154, reversion in yog yrs. 75 a tons one Aaa . - ai - for ~ 

$ Fraser on “ Some Principles of Design.” 8 p.m. By Nokes & Nokes. qreesbemts 565. OF ne Oe ee 

4 uae 8: and 183, Feibridge-rd., u.t. 65) improved ground-rent ; g.r. for round-rent ; r. for rent ; 

SaTuRDAY, December 8. yrs., gr. rad pee coe ; sos | f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold ; e.r. for 

mess : ae : <4, y, .road.—®, Lavina-grove, f., f. oo | estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
mig Association of Waterworks Engineers, ~ Ca yn on te Saag me = + Ta annum ; yts. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; 9q. for 
year § i yer "at Society's Rooms, bur naa Scene eth Dep os ° . . . 
omen aman » deg A aaron ie val 2 Raneet from the Camden Town, —48, ae none mein yrs., 4 Ten place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 


“Water Boards" Committee on *' The Control of Water 
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THE BUILDER. 


[DEc. 8, 1900, 


EN 








COMPETITIONS, 


Municipal Buildings ........... 


*Public Offices 


ee 


Nature of Work. 


CONTRACTS, 





(For some Contracts, &e., still open, but not included im this List, eee previous tsrues.) 











Hature of Work or Materials. 





Sewerage Works, Gordon road, Ac. .............0:seeceeees. 


Sewerage Works 


Road Widening, Crabble-road.... 
Sewer, Richmond Hill-road .. 
Three Houses and Shop, Featherstone, 1 


Schools . 





Repairs at Workhouse oovenoetinsbanniulinniitieciovaiesi 


*Road Making, &c., 
*Making-up Roads 


Six Houses, Whitehead, ‘Ireland | 
Cherch, Maestilo ......... sbtcbienbaad deni 
0 tons) .. seatbesaseceessssenpeen 
Clab ne vincnsesyombeneensennattiail 


Cast-iron Pipes (27 





ee Aes eR RER ENS EE REESE EEES ED FEETN THREES ERD, OEE CER ERE E EERE 


Vor enn 


aveereseseceses 


Street Works... = ‘ 

Passage W Ol MB ES ii Re AE OEE SOS SRE 
Boiler House, Lingfield, near Bradford . eniinabiint 
Sewers, London-re 


Twelve Cottages, a Asyinm: Fatate, Omagh . ii 
Warehouse, Baildon Holmes, fa! 

Culvert, Baxton Burn 
Workmen's Dwellings.. 





ee EER 


*Brick Wall 


Granite Kerbing, Cubes, dc... .......................... 
Chimney Shaft at Electricity Works. ° 
Sewerage Works, Gurnard 


Promenade Extension i 
Street Works, spied Place, Porth | 
Well, Pentre, Glam .. 


*Making-up Roads 
Sewer, Belmont 





Shipley . 






.. Rhondda U.D.C. ...... 


oF e800 es oes ces reeeees: 





Per ee i> geapapanemescenaene 
Fight Houses, Lidget Green, "Bradford wenshiebeadin 
Building Work at School, Skene, Aberdeen 


Infirmary 


Road Stone, ‘Newcastle . 


Cottage Homes, — lane, Great t Hampton 


“Sand, Ballast, &c .. 
“Sewer 


Surveyors M 


Sewerage Works woe 
Destructor Buildings . 
| Engine House, &c., Donnington 


Works, Westbury -on- Trym ... 
‘weemnetes stun 


set emeeee 


| Chapel, Butterwick, near Boston 
Additions to St. Luke's printed Great ‘Bridge, Staffs 
Alterations to Schools . 


*Making-up Roads, &e. ..........00.4.- pesereneesssore wuesiie 
Abattoir, Stewart-street .., 


*Wiring, & 


Extension of Promenade .. 
Cast- Aproete ng &e. (200 tons) . 


*Road Ma 


*Police Station at Cricklade, Wilts —— 
Granite Paving Cubes (1, ee & Liverpool 


Police Station, Sandside, Uv IWEFBROD eeneenenreem 
Road Making 
| Street, Tack 1 Royd ‘Estate, ‘Wheatiey .. on 
Sewerage Works . 

Sewerage 
Shops, Church-atreet, 


Cen eee eee reres. 








enfant tee eee oom 








COMPETITIONS. 
By whom Advertised. Premiums, 
South Shields Town Councll...... Gil i: SS TE IE ccciebesniicitnnshabechencaecsicn piecsaseiniens : 
Hindley U.D.C, es FS Fe co rnevesesasensescaccoscanenaesennenss 
CONTRACTS. 
By whom Required. Forms of Tender, &c., Supplied by 





Barking (Essex) U.D.C. .......0000. 


Bedlingtonshire U 


GEE, senvsivnts 
Dover Town Council 


Aberdeen Town Council.............. 


Rarking ( Essex) School Board ..... 


Belfast Guardians... 
Willesden District 


Conne i” 


Wandsworth —— Conneil.. 


on 


Ayr Magistrates “ 


‘Council jnttives 


Hull & East Riding Club Co., Ltd 
Wallsend (Northd.) U_D.c. 
Levenshulme U.D.C. .o..cccec ccc cones 


eeeeneeen eee 


Bath R.D.C. 
ag a eueese 


Yorks Woolcombers: "Assoc. Led. 


Benfieldside U.D.C. 


Twickenham U.D.C. 


Wolverhampton € corporation “a ses 


Hackney Borongh C council. si 
Leicester Corporation .. sland 


Dublin Co 


oration ....... eoccncevestes 
Isle of Wight RB. D.C. 


. Gravesend Town Council ....... 





COO Oe eter e ener eee r tee ore eeee ers teteeee ernee 





| Factory, Percy-street, © 
Villa, Pembury- -road, Westcliffe, Southend-on- Sea .. 


Six He uses, Grange avenue, Leeds .. 
Gorleston 


Two Houses, Church-road, 
Additions to the Sun Hotel, Conist 


Store Premises, South-street, Farnham . 


House, Farn 


Fe net eeeeeees 





ote eee Ose eer eeeeee 





Club Premises, Crompton, Lanes . 


era tN hath etait 







’ 


Onan eneens 


+1068 0886s + neeeer 





Natare of Appointment. 
“y of Works es Beit Bs 
th ch Werk 
see 
“Butalog 000enetescee peace: oreeeee 























do. 
Hac kney, Borough Council, 


Durham R.D.C 


Preston (Lancs) Corporation 


Donegal Guardians .. 
Evesham Guardians. 


Guy's Hospital .... 
Hendon U_D.C. 
Dudley Ce tior 
Mextx 
Newbury R.D.C.. 





(Yorks) U. DC. 


. Great Horton Indus. Soc., aan 





Standing Joint Committee _ oe 
Bornham-on-Crouch U.D.C. 


ey (Yorks) U. INS sivas 
Barton Regis R.D.C 

Lancaster and Skerton Co-op. ‘Soe. 

Horsham (Sussex) County Council 


eee ceneee ee 


Committee 


Skenfrith (Abergavenny) Sch. Bd. 


Kent County Lanatic — 
wporation .. 


Belfast Ce 


Winwick County Asyiam ie 


Liandadno U.D.C.... 


: do. 
Acton District Council ...... 
Wilts Standing Joint Committee 


oeeees 


seenees 


sees 





POR ORe OTe re ewee 


Messrs. Baker & Elliott, Limited 


wetter nnee 


sen eeeeeeren 


Mesars. Case & Co. ocesdeegtinnsdinsaiied 


eeerteecesoe 


coe nweeresee 


seeneeeeroee 


PUBLIC 


.. Superintendent Guy's Hospital. 8.) Sys 
Engineer, Public Offices. 


¢ PF. Dawson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Barking .... 

D. Forster, 24, Grainger. street West, Newcastle-on Tyne 
ii. K, Stilgoe, Civil Engineer, Town Rance rtentgmeliaalal 
W. Dyack, Bargh Surveyor, Town House ..... * 
W. H. Fearnley, Architect, 8tation-lane, Featherstone . 

C. J. Dawson, Architect, School Board Offices, ae 

Young & Mackenzie. Engineers, Belfast ......... sakiee 
maginoee, Pablic Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N. Ww. 

Council Offices, East Hill, Wandsworth oo... ccc..c. 

A. EK. Wilson, 2 Waring: street, Belfast . 

Db. Jenkins, Architect, Liandilo, Wales .. snidnoant 
J. Young, Civil Engineer, Town Buildings, “Ayr... ladeneon 

B. 8, Jacobs, Architect, Bowlalley-lane, Hull .... 
G. Hollings, Surveyor, Council Offices ...... 
J. Jepson, Surveyor, Guardian Chambers, Tivtot Dale, toc kport 
Milnes & France, Architects, ©, Swan-arcade, _ rd... 
R. H. Sheppard, ‘Burveyor, 3, North- parade, Ba 
J. 1. ‘Donnelly, Architect, Omagh 
Walker & Collinson, Architects, Swan-areade, “Bradford 
J. Dixon, Yay we ‘Bank Buildings. Shotley Bridge ..... 
J. W. iiradley, ough Engineer, Town Hall ........... 
¥. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hali, Twickenham pies dineiines 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, NB. .....0..6...00000s00ee0e 
E.G. Mawhey, Civil Engineer, Town Hail 2.0.0... ccc cece scene eee 
8. Harty, Civil Eogineer, City Hall .. 
H. BE. Stratton, 90, Pyle-street, Newport .. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hail ........ 
W. J. Jones, Surveyor, Pentre, ON die ic asbi tbcniriadaerverse 
W. W. Hood, Civil Engineer, Liwynypia, Glam Sidi dddciuncaphoap- wees 
Rorough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N “edhe ssaaniia 
G. Gregson, Surveyor, Western Bill, Durham .. 
Rorough Surveyor, Town Hall . penntecentnetcaesoore 
J. Drake & Son, Architecta, Queensbury, Yorks .... ; 
Jenkins & Marr, Civil Engineers, 16, Bridge-street, Abe rdeen .. 
KE. J. Toye, Architect, Strand, Londonderry iihends = 
County Surveyor, Moot Hall, ‘Neweastie-o0-Tyne paliebideidnmasieebes 
i. 8. eer, Evesham oo... _ 


mgha, Hendon, N.W 
h Rustecer T Tote Hall 








oeee ceee 





J. Gammage, 


Boroug’ 
.. G, ¥, Carter, Civil Engineer, Council Offices, Mexborough .. 


8. J. L. Vincent, Civil Engineer, Market Place, Newbury ........... 
H. Littler, Architect, County Offices, Preston.. piliiihatipeedvenbe 
EK. Dilliway, High-street, Burnham 

G. Backley & Son, Surveyors, eaite 
Beesley, Son & Nichols, eers, 11, Victoria-street, 5. W.... 
A. P. J. Cotterell, Civil neer, 28, Baldwin-street, Bristol . 
Austin & Paley, Architects, Castle Park, Lancaster .. cee 


W. B. Purser, Civil Engineer, 31, Bedtord-+ road, Horsham .. 
W. Martin, Ivy Cottage, Butterwick . siininaiattincitink iii 
J. H. Faryuhar, Abergavenny .. wi ssi ceaedagin 


Town-chambers, “Halifax 





See Advertisement he 

Cty Surveyor, Music Omices pevnense cciliscisiisnesesbeceunieess 

Clerk, County Offices, Preston ...... seuees 

E. Paley ee Rann | onl Charch Walks, “Liandudno .. dao 
. Surveyor, Council mite 242, ange eaee, 1 a eeseeeds 

See Advertisemen pasieica 


c, J, Wills, 71, Monieysirest, Manchester 
ae Co., Architects, 18, St. Mary- street, “Cardift | ae 
KE, Wright, Architect, Sou Southend . ive peéarete 
= c. Aged y, Architect, Bank-street-chambers, typename 
, 68, Charch-road, Gorleston .............. 
y 'W. Gru y & Sons, Architects, B 
Hickley & Co., Architects, Station-n 





en-street, U lverston .. Bae 
Aldershot .. ‘ai 


| ¥. W. Dizon, Architect, Union-street, Oldham ..........0.cc000--+0 


APPOINTMENTS. 





Salary 





+ AA Pete eR URES eee retoent 


School Board ......... 


saenvesevel 


Fetmtowe & Walton U..0..-"" | 
Willealen District Council 


fereeerer 


Pettitt ee 











BL. 10a. per week 
2401. per annum 
bred POT ANNUM ..4.00.c0s00000 000: ie el cagupamene 











Those marked with an asterisk (* are advertiecd tn thia Namber. Competitions, p. iv, Contracts, pp. iv, vi. vill. x. & xxl, Public Appointments, pp. xviil xix, & xxi 





AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


Designs t. 
be deli vere: 


Tenders t 
re deliveres 


j 
No date 


Application 
" be in 


Pec. 1! 
Dec. 14 
Dee. 1 

Dec. 15 
Jan. 1 


es 


oi 


yn 


in! 


xr 


wm 


at 0 ett et et ee 





ms 
ivere 


Te | 
Vere 


jou 
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oo 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
pane prices of materials, not necessarily the lo rent. 


Quality and quantity obviously affect prices-va fact which 


chould be remembered by those who make use of thi 


inf mation. 
BRICKS, &c. 


Zs. 4. 
Hard Stocks .... 1 16 © per f,o00 alongside, in river 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzlies ...-.--. 212 @ - 99 ve 
Smooth Bright 
Facing Stocks.. 7 8 ° 98 es es 
i eaveee 2 > © ” ” ” 
Ficoeae. iaciebe wa § oe 4 o at railway depot 
Red Wire Cuts . 115 5 ” 
Best Farebam Red 3 1: 6 mn a 1” 
Best Red = 
Ruabon a ee ” "” 
Best Blue Pressed 
ire ee a 9 ii} ” hd 
Do., Bullnose . 412 0 9s 8 * 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 4 6% , P- 
Giazep Barces. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Seretchers...... 13 9 © 
Wee ssccnsce 28 =O @ 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 17 . , - ae 
Double Stretchers 19 © © a . . 
Double Headers... 16 © © ‘0 + - 
One Side and two 
Bads ...sc0s00e 9 0° 8 os 8 “ 
Two Sides and one 
End 20 0 0 P , - 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints .......>» m 09 0 o P . 
Best Di Salt 
Glazed Stretchers 
eaders.. 12 09 © . : 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats . %4 0 :«0 = - ss 
Double Stretchers $9 0 ‘a s 1” 
Double Headers... 14 9 0 - ” ‘ 
One Side and two 
Ends .... 1s 0 0 es 
Two Sides and one 
oer °° , ‘ “a 
Splays, Chamfered, 
SUMS .. n0s00 14 0 (O on = + 


Salt Glazed .... 2 9 © i less than bert. 


a 4. 
Thames and Pit Sand ....... #8 o per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast ..........+++ wo 69 a - 
a md Cement ........ 33 (© per ton os 
Best Ground Biue Lias Lime.. 24 ¢ - ” 


Nore.—The cement and lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime ......... 12s. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay i in sacks, 323, 6d. per ton at rly, dpt 


STONE, 


s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks .... 2 © per ft. cube, deld. rly. dep6e 
Bath 


t ” sooe EF iT ” 
Farleigh Down Bath : 8 os ” 
Keer in blocks .... 3 64 - "” 
Grinshill t 10 - " 
Brown Portland in blocks 22 ” ”" 
Dacley Dale ‘a a 3 ” ” 
Red Corsebill ,, 2s ‘ ” 
Red Mansfield 2 «4 ” " 


Hard York in blocks .. 210 

Hard York 6 in. sawn both sides 
landings, to sizes s. d 
(under 40 ft. sup.) 9.2 8 ~~ per ft. super 

at rly. depot 

6 in. Rubbed Ditto.. 3 0 t ms 


z . 3 in. sawn both sides 
slabs (random sizes) - - 
oe 3 in. self-faced Ditto o " ” ” 
SLATES, 
in. in. £ sd. 
coKian Bast Sas Benger. 11 § oper rocc of 1200 at ry. dep 
{seconds ,, 10 150 ” ” 
16x 8 best ne 626 " " 
20X10 best blue Portma- 
-. 1018 © ” ” 
16% S best blue Portmadoc 6 0 o ” ” 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green. oe 88 86 ” ” 
16x 8 - - 6150 " " 
20X10 Permanent green ro 0 © ” ” 
16x 6 * P- s 126 ” " 
TILES. 
s. d. 


Best red sqeting ies.. “ 6 per 1,000 at rly. dep6t 
ip and valley tiles.. 3 7 per doz. » 
a= ene 6 per 1,000 ys 
Hip and valicy tiles.... 4 0 per doz. -, 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do, (Edwards) 57 6 per1,0c00)=— oy Sp 
De, sragmmenest Do. oss 68 


& ” ” 
teeeceseescese $4 © DOr dos, ” ” 
Vahey tiles GBcececcccssee § 9 ” ” ” 


Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshire Do. 


PRICES 
Woon. 
Buitpinc Woop.-—-Vr 


Deals: best yin. by trin, and ¢ in. 


ry gin. and asin. .. 


aml 3in. by 7in. and 8 in. p 
Battens : best 2 by Gand 3 by6.. 


Deals: seconds 


Battens ; seconds........... 


Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specifica- 


GOURD ccvccsaccusocsneeseses 
»econds eeeeceeereeecsons ° 
Ee ee Sees AAD pans 


Swedish balks.... ° 
Pitch pine timber (3 3 ft. avera ge) , 


Jorxers’ Woop. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
zim yY tr im.... ee 


3 in. by g in. nto eens 
Battens, 2tin. and 3 in. by 7in 
Second yellow deals, 3in by 110i in. 

jin. by gin. 
Pattens 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 it 
Tt i ; yenow leals, 7 in ' y itu 
am) 9 i. ooee . 
Battens, 2} in. and 3in. by 7 in 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 
DY 88 UM. ncnvcecece 
Do. 3 in. by g in. 
PRGOUOS . 000: 60 04 vere ceaere sons 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
BR Mscaseqseztecsoc< neewen 
Do. 3 in, by g in. 
Rattens ea. . . * . 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
(2S eee ee ere eo 
Do. 2 in. by gin. .. 
Battens.... ooeneee 


White Sea and Peters? urg : 
First white deals, n. by 12 im.. 
- - » «63 in. by g in. 
Bat etna sateeme’ 
Second white deals 3 in, by rt in, 
- - in. by g in 
a batvens éavenwe 
Pit h pi ine: deals .. 
Under 2 in. thick extra 
Yellow Pine— 
First, reguiar sizes .. 
Broads (12 in, and 1 up) 
( sddments eee 
Seconds, regular : sires 


Yellow Pine Oddmeats 
Kauri Pine— 
Planks, per ft. cube ...... 


Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube 


—— 
Wain ot Oak Logs, per ft. ibe 
Dry ae thet wt Oak, per ft. sup. as 
inch 


in cao. Go. 
Dry Mahogany— 
Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup 


AS INCH ...-.05. 
Selected Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inch 
Dry Wal: 


ut, American, nieas sup. 
as in cn acess 
Teak, per load . 
American Wh ite wood Plan ks 

Per TR CROC ec ck cccecses . 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary sections 
Compound Girders oe 
Angles, Tees and Channels, "ordi- 


nary ‘sections ghee recacececeacas 
Flitch PROD: cave cssece « cons 
Cast In yy Columns and Stan hions, 
inclading ordinary patterns 
METALS 
Iron. 
Genus non Bars.........- 


Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant qua ality . ~ 
Staffor: isbire * * Marked Bars ” 
Mild Steel Bars ? 
Hoop Iron, basis price.........- 
= me galvanised aenee 
(* And vpward $, ACCK ding to 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 





Peakes) . 1,000 ” , 
H - chnaaredig pet den, ” ‘ 
Vi Web asssinusce 9 8 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, 


CURRENT (Continued). 


Liow 


At per standard. 


Zed £54. 


4 


10 «0 18 


Deals: best 3 by 9 410 Oo 143591 
Battens : best 2$ in. by 7 in. and 8 in. 


210 0 131 
919 6 less 


d 


o 0a 
9° ¢ 


° °o 
than 


7in. and Sin. 
t o Olessthan best 


$m 80 wn wt 
At per load of 50 ft. 
419 © $990 
4 5 410 0 
312 6 315 oO 
215 0 3 °° 
400 410 oO 


27 16 (0 2o1 
400 «+4200 
20 © a8 9 © 
221 24400 
270 a: o o 
16 10 13 O 
16 18 
4 4 19 2 
2 c 2600 
22 ) ; 2 o oe 
16 19 O° i710 «9 
819 09 2 09 O 
17 > 1% 0 © 
14 ) 1410 @G 
15 16 10 © 
14 2 74 t0 9 
21 -) 13 10 © 
610 0 
14 c > °o 
1210 0 1310 © 
14 > 5 > 8 
4 yn 
16 ° 15 > oO 
19 6 1oo°o 
9 9 330 0 
2s © more. 
2200 %csc 0 
2419 9 210 © 
90 oc 20900 
@ 3 6 o 4 6 
2 6 o2 8 
2 4 o 2 
a °o § 
> 3 > 9 
=) ) o o1 
gs °290 
; to of 0 
i 2 93 @ 
o 2 3 ie 
&c. 


In London, or delivered 


to Railway Vans, 


per ton. 
ak ££ 
7 6 
1° 5 J i 
9.4 1 
it , ° it 
o1 2 190 


s. d 
¢ € 
ic Oo 
4 
2 
5 e@ 
t ° 


Per ton, in London. 


® = & Lh 
y Is ° ° 

To 5 oo 10 

' ° 

1 > 

I I > it 


61 


s. d. 


size and gauge.) 


Ordinary sizes tO 90 g......+.. a i ° 
~~ gp 80 BE Be o- cccvce 122 00 
», tO 268. ‘ see BZ IO OC 
Sheet i yn, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality. _ 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20g.. ee oe 
= ve 22 ¢. and 24g. %4 $$ 0 
re 10 9 © 
Sheet ‘Tron, galvanised, flat, best 
ity.— 
Ordinary | sizes to 20 g. 17 10 0 - 
- ma +9 and 4. 18 9 o 
ig 10 © . 
Galvanised otenaen "Sheets. — 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft.to 8ft.20g. 13 10 © : 
» 22g. and 24 ¢ 140 0 - 
Cut nails, 3 in. to6 in... ..-..6.. 1110 Oo = 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
Per ton, in London. 


£64. £“ad4 

METALS. 
Leav—Sheet, English, lbs. & up. 1917 6 ee 4 
PDEs wsnometaiasca- 26 9-4 e BS 
SOR PGs. §erssccupiechsaosee’ Ge att Se 


Zinc—Sheet— 
ee anaomanae OB SF OC @ oe 26 


Si exéusdaetédsaake oi - 610 0 oa. 
Corres — 

Serong Sheet... sc cscces perlb. o r ae aa 

ED -sxeancendsesenaved - ° 3 * - 

a - ° 3 2 
Baass— 

Strong SH. ccccove s00e - e of R? @ 

Thin a emia ashe aibacs os “-* 
Tin—English Ingots sane 99 ors .; ee 
Sotper—Plumbers”’ wom 5; oo 7h + «+s 

ZMGIGTS commanes wepepen os So 2 44%, 2:4 

NE a eoamienananen és oo te 4 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 








55 Oi i ossatacdcscocenene a¢d. per ft. delivered, 
oo MD sisccccesectises EE a o 
a1oz.thirds . ann cavceos Me os 99 
ae de Ms vancadodun ane aan po po 
26 oz. thirds peices om a a 
Pear PR ee ere ” ” 
SOG CE de acsccécdecouense me, « - 
ee ee 90 90 
Fluted ac PRON anéaancatenn ih. es - 
} Hartley's Rolled Piss. ‘ 
es ” " so 34d. ” ” 
z oo ” a . ” ” 
OILS, &c. £ sd. 
scaudamrammiens ~~ ~ eos eee per gallon o 2 11 
a os barrels eeseahenes = °30 
, os oy SEES Kobiccuned 89 o42 
Boiled - a -s ©4342 
: aa oo WO ORE ssc cesinee os © 32 
» in drums peeae a o 3 5 
Terpentioe, i EES S.red'suiskdeeett mi 0294 
in drums. . o at 
Genuit 1¢ Ground Enghsh White Lead . per ton 28 o o@ 
Red Lead, a Sih nthe alii aidetime seinen daa os 25 o © 
Rest Linseed Oil Putty............. +--percwt. o g 6 
Stockholm Tar ....... schanteeeiees perbarrel 1 10 o 
VARNISHES, &c. per gallon. 
. : 4£%d 
Fine Elastic Copa! Varnish for outside work .. o 16 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 21 © o 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outside work o 16 6 
3est Hard Oak Varnish for inside work ........ er 6 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
Ws kacateaceaien oath od aad denameceunan - @r0 6 
Fine Hard Copa! Varnish for inside work ...... o 16 © 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work ...... 1 0 0 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work.... 016 o 
Extra Pale mee TD nikon dwadebasekek oa om 0 
dest Japan Gold Size .............00- ae 2 e109 © 
Zest Black Japan bigs cn wage crshehadonmheten dt 016 o 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ..............cseece °go 
ORR mkeeous » @go 
a Se © © 
Knotting . eenuseeeuwtaee °c 1 © 
Best French ‘and ‘Brush Da ctnnnt ck ow 8 © 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. S. M. (Amounts should have been stated.) J. F. B. 


(Below our limit.) 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings, rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot unaertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its ee 

All communications peg . aries 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; ane 
relating to advertisements and other pore bgp 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 





TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish tenders unless authenticated either by she architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of tenders accepted unless the amount of the tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest tender is under 
£100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 





BRACKLEY.—For add 1s to hanking premises for 
the Bucks and Oxon Union oo Limited. Mr. Charles 
P. Ayres, architect, Watford, Herts :— 
POOR « «cutee sscees £2,027 | Matthews 
Waterman ........ 1,890 | Orc hard & Son, "Ban- 


it, 765 





Hawkins .... » 3,837 bury* ecsevcces 1,743 
Webster & Cannon. 1,795 


| See also next page, 
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THE BUILDER, 





[DEc. 8, 1900. 








Nee cece cere eres — 





BURNLEY For the exeCUtK f street work 
twenty « f treet<) Read, for 4 Rural Phyatr 
Council. Mr. S. Edmondson, C.E., 18, Nicholas-stree 


ett atur 
James B cy £isags 
ar Paring 
W S . b ale* £2,087 
Tr. THURLOW (Suffolk) - For two pairs of cottace 
t B Hi for the H W. F dD, Smith, M.P. Mer 
Charles P. Ayres, architect, Watford, Herts 
Smith & Son......0. £2, $75 Mason & Son, 
I r&¢ esas - Ree Haverhill® .. £1,930 
S. Wiles 1 O35 


HAMPRESTON (Dorseth—For the erection of a 
s a Har } Dworset, f r the 


Right H Lord Wimborne. Mr. Walter Andrew, archi 
tect a survey Parkstone * 
Fros $8qo 15 | A. & F. Wilson £8 
Raker & Pearcey $8 Burt & Vick, Pocle* 78 
Ww, 3. aa to 
HUN N (Seffolk) r two t f ttages at 
Hundon Hal! Farm. f be Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M_P, 
Mr. Ch P. Ay architect, Wat i, Hert 
Smit s £ 5! Mason & Ha 
Ss. Wi to i 
LONDON b es { stea 
roa tfor N rs. Braby & (€ I t M 
Toh es Downes, architect. 190. Lewisham High-ra 
(ua M Henry Theobald, 6, Sout! ce 
Finsbury 
Falkner & Co . £6,983 | H. L. Holloway Lb.a%4 
WwW ward & Co... 6.493 | Theos. Sayers .. - 29? 
& A. Oldmar f.479 | Thos. D. Leng os §,99 
losolyn & Young 6.464 | Jerrard & Sons .... 5,47 
Tb & Co, Lid. 6 


NORTHWICK For the construction of sewers for 
the Rural District Council. Messrs. Bancroft & Son, C.E., 
8, Mosley-street, Manchester : — 


1. Taylor . £1,334 16 | 1. Dale £1,000 41 
T. Rowlar id. s,012 19 §| Beckett & Co —— a 
Read & Son... 1,208 15 S. Hatton 
S. Johnson 1,208 2 10 Bowdon* .. goo 7 
Etheridge & 

Clark . « 8690 « 


OSWESTRY.—For the execution of read works, 
Stewart-road, for the Town Council. Mr. G. William 
Lacy, C.E., Guildhall, Guecury : 

W. Fellon .« +» £396 10! J. Vaughan osoe M399 96 

W. H. Thomas 7s 

{Borough Surveyor’s estimate, £231. Work to be done by 
the Borough Surveyor. } 


PARKSTONE.—For alterations and additions to San- 
lecotes School. Parkstone, for the Rieht Hon. Lord Wim- 





wne. Mr. Walter Andrew, architect and surveyor, 
Par rkstone :— 
T. C. Rigler £:70 1] Baker & Pear SF.» it 1s 
W. 1. Cross “65 # ee ap A Wi 
Re t Vick 2» ee | Parkstone wee 206 
—Hextable ...... 298 

RHYL —For the erection of a refuse<lestructor and 
electric-light station buildings, for the Urban District 


Counci Mr. A. A. Goodall, surveyor, Clwyd-«treet, 
Rhyl. Quantities by Messrs. D. Howorth & Son, 22, 


reet, Liverpool : 





fF & Co oe kL? Ge Thornton & Sons, 

Lawrence, Marr, & 38, Wellington- 

oC Es road, Toxeth Park, 
EAVGGQOOR® 200000 £6,225 





C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
—_ VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 
10, 11, 12, BEN, end M4, rE byes BACK HILL, 

GAR. RAY STREET, 


* Acton’ 
FARRINGDON ROAD, B.C. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KIND@G OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICK N Bes, DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE Van. 
Telephone, Ne. 274 Holborn. Tele, Address: BNEWIN “ Lendoo 


Messrs. Foubham & Hert vert Riches, architects, 
Crockeddane, King Wiitamestr eet, E.C., and Promley 
y-Row, F Qa antities suppl 


WATFORD (Herts). - For mew stabling, &c.. George 
street, for Messrs, W. E, Pearkes & Sons. Mr. C, I 
=¢" architect, Watford : 

c ocee SONS OC Reed & Saw 
H : Wat! kins ws (CC Watford* . Loe 


WATFORD (Herts) —For additions to the Watfurd 


Fields Scheol for the Watford School Board. Mr. C. P. 
Ayres, ect, Watford 

Pale a Sons £a,.r79! W. King ‘ + sous L750 
Reed & Saw........ 3,006! P Ran yard 3,660 
C. Eames 3963 Webster & Cannon $9 
G. Wiggs. +608 Dupont & Cx et %, S48 
Clifford & Gough .. 7840) G Br shims, 

G. & }. Waterman 324 Ww atford iio ae 
J. L. Tyler .. 3.700 | R. L Tonge 1.450 
$ Accepted subject to the apovers of the Board of 
Education. 





WATFORD (Herts). - _§ oy new warehouse, George. 
street, for Messrs. W. E. Pearkes & Sona. Mr. C, P. 
Ayres, architect, Watford :— 
C. Eames .....+..£798 © 
Reed & Saw ...... 547 18 


‘hifford & Gough, 
Watford*........£517 0 


SOUTHEND.—For additions, &c., to Westward Ho’ 


Westcliff parade, for Mra. Hocker, Messrs, Greenhalgh 
& Brockbank, architects, Pank-chambers, Southead 
Porch 
Davey Hoot , (fucen s road Works Zg.aco £59 0 
(soming, Princes street 4, 2 72 , 
Wrodwiss, Princes-street.... » as at 
‘ ett, (Jueen s40a 4079 ce @ 
urne & Co., Elmer-avenve 4. > 
West, Chelmsford ; 600 
lavis & Leaney, Lancaster-gar- 
lens ‘ 1.725 4 
Stubbs, Milton-street 524 S335 
Dupont & Co., Southchurch-road® 3,499 44 
STAINES.—For rebuilding The Cabin, Staires, 


Derey & Co, d 73 Co riney & Fair 

W. Slark 2.94 bairn £2,342 
Adamson & Sons >,sv0 | W. H. Pearce 1, 140 
F. Grant goo | Shetfield Bros.* 2, ee 





THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt 


FOR ALL wun eaten KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterpr 


and Preserving Building Mate: 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son 
The Deoalting Stone € ») = 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under Ham, 
Somerset 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams. 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.- The Seyssel and Metallic Lavs 
Asphaite Company (Mr. H. Gienn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, , 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalt 
Contractors to the Forth Bri Ige Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and §, East Harding-street, 
on E.C, 





QUANTITIES, a LITHOG RAP HED 
accurately and with 7 ie ol 
METCHIM & SON {61 oroncnst weern vere 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS DIARY AND TABLES 
For 1901, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
the Die to rete bpm pe ea ge een 
o< e yer — e .—y~ ee ia oa sof 
_ Remittances (payable to ee 4 
cia Retna be ofdeamed to the publisher of 
BUILDER ~ Catherine-street 
a atarger ay oy in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
= er (3 Lary anocum (sa 
num ty 43. uarter Ai cum can ensure 
receiving “' ake Morning's Post. 








“14.0, EIRIDGE, Ft 


SLATE mean 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any ‘Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ LATHS 


(HAND-MADE) 


ALWAYS STOCK. 








Applications for Prices, &c., to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS 





BeTuHnal Gresn, Lonpon, EB. 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 


In all kinds of Hard Woods. 


“=| Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, &c. dc, 
Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 136 & 138, Hackney Road, London, N.E 
Telephone ; 1319 AVENUE 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Ficors. 





Special attention ts given to the above by 
THE 


French Asniale 


Contractors to 
HM. Office of Works, The School Board for London, & 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, spp!) 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILI, 
CANNON STREET, E.C: 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL. 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


BRISTOL. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation‘. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING ACENTS. 


NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitsroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


